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PREFACE 


IT  is  only  honest  to  say  that  whatever  there  may  be  of  real 
use  in  the  substance  of  the  following  pages  is  due  to  its 
having  been  tested  by  application  to  successive  generations 
of  our  own  theological  students,  whose  earnest  sincerity  has 
contributed  far  more  guidance  than  it  can  have  received.  It 
has  had  the  further  help  of  criticism  from  members  of  the 
Society  to  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  belong,  and  from 
a  priest  of  the  Society  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  for  whose 
help  in  this  matter  and  encouragement  in  bye-gone  years  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude. 

The  circumstances  of  those  who  desire  to  meditate  differ  so 
widely  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  all  cases  in  one 
set  of  readings.  From  what  is  said  above  it  will  appear  that 
it  is  primarily  theological  students  and  some  of  the  younger 
clergy  whom  I  have  in  mind.  They  indeed  will  not  be  abso 
lute  beginners,  but  for  that  very  reason  they  will  be  the  more 
conscious  both  of  the  difficulties  of  meditation  and  of  its  im 
portance. 

I  have  nevertheless  assumed  that  the  reader  is  in  the 
attitude  of  a  beginner,  and  can  only  hope  that  I  have  not 
taken  too  great  a  liberty  in  approaching  spiritual  considera 
tions  in  the  simplest  possible  fashion. 

One  very  grave  difficulty  has  been  especially  kept  in  view. 
The  beginner  is  naturally  impatient  to  improve,  and  in  most 
aids  to  meditation  he  is  tempted  to  practise  more  at  one 
time  than  he  can  profitably  manage.  The  chapters  here, 
therefore,  have  been  divided  into  short  devotional  readings, 
each  of  which  is  to  some  degree  complete  in  itself,  and  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  one  or  more  meditations. 

Where  one  is  conscious  that  one's  method  has  become 
more  haphazard  than  is  fitted  to  a  student  in  the  school  of 
prayer,  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  go  through  a  course 
of  training  and  discipline  in  the  suggestions  offered  in  one 
chapter  before  going  on  to  practise  those  of  the  next  (see 
reference  on  page  16). 


viii  Preface 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  more  opportunity  is  not 
made  in  our  parochial  system  for  instructing  the  laity  in  a 
simple  form  of  meditation;  it  seems  to  be  widely  assumed 
that  only  those  who  have  leisure  can  be  expected  to  make 
use  of  this  valuable  aid  to  the  practice  of  the  presence  of 
God.  But  the  writer  knows  of  a  working  class  parish  in 
which  the  vicar  distributes  weekly  in  church  a  type-written 
outline  (duplicated)  with  very  encouraging  results.  A  head 
ing  is  given,  a  short  second  prelude,  a  thought,  some  simple 
ejaculations,  a  question  of  self-examination,  a  prayer,  and 
a  short  practical  resolution. 

The  preparation  class  for  communicants  might  sometimes 
take  the  form  of  a  meditation  directed  by  one  of  the  clergy ; 
in  this  way  the  people  would  learn  how  to  make  their  own 
meditations,  and  how  to  use  written  outlines.  But  such  out 
lines  must  be  very  short  and  simple. 

In  an  appendix  some  suggestions  are  made  for  those  who 
have  not  leisure  to  devote  more  than  a  few  minutes  to  the 
serious  contemplation  of  God,  and  those  under  circumstances 
which  are  not  the  most  favourable. 

Lastly,  the  writer  disclaims  any  intention  to  exalt  one 
system  of  meditation  above  another.  He  has  adopted  that 
sytem  which  seems  to  him  on  the  whole  most  suited  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  meditation ;  and  as  he  dare  not  deal  with 
the  higher  regions  of  devotion,  so  neither  would  he  be  under 
stood  to  imply  more  than  he  has  written.  When  this  formal 
system  has  been  acquired  with  some  facility, — humility  and 
perseverance  being  therein  the  marks  of  that  reverence  which 
can  receive  the  devotional  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit — it  will 
be  possible  for  many  to  yield  themselves  more  unreservedly 
to  follow  as  they  be  led  severally,  one  in  one  way  and  one  in 
another. 

DAVID  JENKS,  S.S.M. 

HOUSE  OF  THE  SACRED  MISSION, 

KELHAM,  NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 

Feast  of  S.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  1909. 
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I  LOVE,  I  love  Thee,  Lord  most  high  ! 

Because  Thou  first  hast  loved  me ; 
I  seek  no  other  liberty 

But  that  of  being  bound  to  Thee. 

May  memory  no  thought  suggest 
But  shall  to  Thy  pure  glory  tend  ; 

My  understanding  find  no  rest 
Except  in  Thee,  its  only  end. 

My  God,  I  here  protest  to  Thee, 
No  other  will  have  I  than  Thine  : 

Whatever  Thou  hast  given  to  me 
I  here  again  to  Thee  resign. 

All  mine  is  Thine — say  but  the  word  ; 

Whate'er  Thou  wiliest  shall  be  done. 
I  know  Thy  love,  all  gracious  Lord  ; 

I  know  it  seeks  my  good  alone. 

Apart  from  Thee  all  things  are  naught  ; 

Then  grant,  O  my  supremest  bliss, 
Grant  me  to  love  Thee  as  I  ought ; 

Thou  givest  all  in  giving  this. 

[TV.  by  E.  CASWALL  from  Latin  of  17th  (?)  cent.} 
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ON    THE    NEED    OF    MEDITATION 

HP  HE  world  presses  very  closely  upon  us,  and  we  have  to 
A  live  in  it.  Being  enveloped  by  what  is  visible,  only  by 
great  effort  can  we  escape  from  its  power ;  and  if  we  do  not 
make  this  effort  we  shall  be  overcome  by  the  material  and 
the  temporal. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal ;  and  we, 
too,  are  eternal. 

Over  against  sight  lies  faith,  and  the  realm  of  faith  is  there 
fore  the  unseen — the  invisible  and  the  future.  "  Now  faith 
is  the  giving  substance  to  things  hoped  for,  the  test  of  things 
not  seen  "  (R.V.  marg.);  "  faith  is  the  grounded  conviction 
of  things  hoped  for,  that  which  tries  and  tests  things  not 
seen  "  (the  late  Dean  Plumptre).  This  is  the  first  considera 
tion  of  the  value  of  meditation,  which  is  realising  the  unseen. 
When  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  was  asked  by  his  sister  how  she 
could  save  her  soul,  he  said,  "  By  \villing  it."  Now  spiritual 
consideration  will  help  us  to  do  this,  for  it  is  largely  through 
the  pressure  upon  us  of  the  visible  and  temporal  that  the 
realities  of  eternal  life  are  pushed  out  of  the  mind  until  the 
desire  for  them  is  lost. 

This  obvious  truth  is  nevertheless  worth  a  little  closer 
consideration.  We  have  only  been  putting  into  other  words 
the  common  snare  of  worldliness.  Men  of  business  and 
housewives  are  alive  to  this  danger,  but  clergymen  and  theo 
logical  students  do  not  always  seem  sufficiently  aware  of  it; 
they  know,  indeed,  that  the  devil  besets  them,  that  they  feel 
his  subtle  persuasions  acting  upon  the  natural  inclinations  of 
the  heart  in  many  a  rising  temper,  envious  thought,  sin  of 
pride.  They  know  that  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  body  the 
sins  of  the  flesh  may  assail.  But,  the  world  !  Have  they 
not  left  it,  with  its  ambitions,  exciting  pleasures  and  money- 
getting  ?  And  just  by  reason  of  this  unpreparedness  they  fall 
a  prey  to  the  snares  which  beset  them ;  for  the  temptation  of 
the  world  is  just  worldliness,  a  distraction  of  mind  in  which 
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the  many  duties  of  life  may  prove  so  engrossing  as  to  obscure 
the  conscious  realization  of  life  here  and  to-day  in  the  king 
dom  of  the  Son  of  God's  love. 

Danger  lurks  also  in  the  thought  that  life  in  the  theological 
college,  with  congenial  companions,  will  be  easy.  Worldli- 
ness  is  compatible  with  much  plainness  of  living  and  with 
heavenly  occupations ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  inevitable  conse 
quence  of  the  presence  of  the  material  and  temporal  upon  our 
human  constitution,  if  it  be  not  sustained  in  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  and  with  one  another  in 
Him.  In  one  word,  worldliness  is  distraction  ;  and  its  spirit 
haunts  the  life  of  the  priest  and  of  the  theological  student, 
making  its  victims  like  athletes  who  have  become  relaxed  in 
muscle.  Its  presence  may  be  detected  in  many  little  ways, 
in  loss  of  fervour,  distraction  in  prayer,  a  sense  of  monotony 
and  dulness,  or  in  a  contrary  sense  of  being  rushed,  and  in 
trivial  selfishness  in  friendship..  We  go  a  day's  journey 
supposing  Him  to  be  in  the  company,  and  we  do  not  always* 
go  back  promptly  to  Jerusalem  (S.  Luke  ii.  44,  45). 

There  is  a  technical  name  for  this  distraction ;  it  is  called 
accidie.*  It  is  well  known  under  many  a  slang  term;  some 
times  it  is  called  "  feeling  bored,"  or  "  having  the  blues,"  or 
"  being  off  colour  " ;  at  other  times  it  shows  itself  in  frivolity 
or  in  peevishness.  For  the  time  God  has  been  lost,  life  is 
spent  in  the  shadow  instead  of  in  the  substance,  in  the 
material  rather  than  in  the  sacramental  reality  which  the 
material  is  meant  to  convey  to  us. 

Further,  it  is  true  that  those  who  are  most  liable  to  suffer 
from  this  evil  are  often  the  more  blind  to  it,  because,  while 
they  are  carefully  watchful  against  other  sins,  they  do  not 
reckon  the  danger  which  besets  them  from  that  sin  which 
gradually  creeps  over  the  soul  until  it  loses  touch  with  God. 
"  It  is  good  for  me,"  said  the  devout  psalmist,  "  to  hold  me 
fast  by  God."  In  eastern  countries  one  may  often  sit  outside 
the  tent  door  on  the  hills  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  watch 
the  malarial  mist  rise  up  over  the  city  below  and  envelop  it. 
In  the  city  one  does  not  see  it ;  it  is  only  the  effects  which 
are  felt  there,  a  certain  listlessness  and  relaxation.  One 
must  be  up  on  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  one's  help,  where 
the  face  shines  as  one  communes  with  God,  in  the  mount 

*In  The  Spirit  of  Discipline,  by  F.  Paget,  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  there 
is  a  valuable  introductory  essay  Concerning  accidie. 
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where  one  sees  the  glory  through  the  Divine  Passion,  on  the 
hill  of  Zion  where  it  pleases  God  to  dwell. 

Here,  then,  is  one  great  need  of  the  exercise  of  meditation ; 
and  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  approach  the  subject  in  this 
manner  than  to  attempt  any  formal  definition,  or  to  be  drawn 
off  into  a  discussion  upon  the  right  name  by  which  to  call  the 
exercises  under  consideration.  To  meditate — whatever  else 
it  may  be — is  to  realise  the  presence  of  God,  to  see  the 
invisible,  to  apprehend  the  eternal.  And  its  end  is  to  hold 
one  fast  by  God. 

There  is  a  second  important  consideration  of  the  value  of 
this  devotion.  The  priest  and  the  theological  student  are 
greatly  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  dogmatic 
truths  of  religion ;  the  former  has  also,  and  the  latter  will 
soon  have,  the;  further  responsibility  of  preaching  sound 
theology  in  such  way  that  it  shall  reach  the  hearts  of  his 
people ;  he  instructs  to  edify.  How  shall  he  do  this,  and 
avoid  on  the  one  hand  working  upon  the  emotions  only,  and 
on  the  other  the  offering  of  dry  bones  to  a  hungry  congrega 
tion?  The  student  has  to  spend  week  after  week  over  the 
Bible,  "  getting  it  up,"  studying  it  critically,  translating  it, 
and  the  like;  to  him  the  Bible  is  a  well-thumbed  text-book. 
After  a  little  time  he  will  add  philosophy  and  dogmatics  to 
his  course  of  studies,  and  he  should  know  how  to  apply  his 
lectures  to  meditation,  learning  on  his  knees  the  same  truths, 
from  another  side,  which  he  is  investigating  in  the  study. 
The  importance  of  this  union  of  devotional  and  intellectual 
life  may  be  illustrated  from  two  cases  of  personal  experience. 
The  one  is  of  a  student  who  complained  that  he  knew  God 
until  he  came  to  think  about  how  he  knew  Him  ;  metaphysics, 
he  thought,  had  robbed  him  of  God.  It  was  a  most 
melancholy  confession,  however  one  looks  at  it,  but  the 
question  which  is  raised  by  it  would  require  investigation  in 
more  than  one  way,  and  it  must  suffice  that  we  remind  our 
selves  that  we  shall  never  understand  Christian  doctrine 
aright  if  the  head  and  heart  do  not  work  together.  "  If  any 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  The 
other  case  is  of  a  university  lecturer,  now  a  well-known 
English  bishop,  who  told  one  of  his  students  in  confidence 
that  before  delivering  his  lectures  upon  the  doctrinal  contro 
versies  of  the  early  Church  he  prayed  much,  fearing  otherwise 
the  effect  which  might  be  produced  upon  their  minds. 

Another   set  of  associations  has   now  been  sketched,    the 
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materials  of  our  study,  which  are  to  be  the  tools  of  our  craft. 
The  materials  may  be  the  source  of  great  danger,  the  tools 
may  be  useless  in  our  hands.  What  if  we  lose  our  devotion 
to  the  Bible,  if  it  cease  to  be  for  us — not  in  name,  but  in 
experience — the  Word  of  God  !  What  if  Christian  doctrine 
become  to  us  only  a  technical  vocabulary,  which  we  can  use 
skilfully,  rather  as  a  barrister  marshalling  his  arguments  than 
as  a  Christian  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  a  revelation  of 
eternal  life. 

The  Holy  Bible  is  to  be  the  great  store-house  of  meditation, 
by  entering  into  which  it  will  reveal  to  us  its  deep  mysteries. 
Especially  we  shall  learn  to  dwell  upon  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  every  detail,  until  we  live  with  Him  as  the  scenes 
of  the  Gospel  history  are  reproduced  within  our  own 
experience :  we  must  not  talk  ancient  history  to  our  people. 
So,  too,  must  we  take  care  to  make  religious  truths  live, 
and  the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  dogma  is  to  be 
vitalised  until  we  live  in  the  strength  of  it.  "  If  ye  continue 
in  My  word,  then  are  ye  My  disciples  indeed  ;  and  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  One 
must  not  be  content  merely  to  hold  truth — the  truth — in  a 
spirit  of  loyalty ;  the  truth  is  to  live  in  us,  holding  us,  possess 
ing  us.  By  contemplation,  worship,  prayer,  the  Christian's 
faith  must  be  applied  to  life. 

Here,  then,  are  two  great  cycles  of  truth  which  shew 
how  important  a  place  meditation  must  have  in  the  lives  of 
clergymen  and  theological  students.  To  them  shall  be 
added,  in  conclusion,  a  reflection  which  will  illustrate  an 
important  feature  of  meditation.  Our  Lord  twice  said, 
"  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye  see  "; 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  He  had  said  just  previously, 
"  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
Thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise  and  understanding 
and  didst  reveal  them  unto  babes."  Now  it  was  not  the 
privilege  of  seeing  Him  in  the  flesh  for  which  He  called  them 
blessed,  for  spiritual  privilege  is  rather  a  great  responsibility 
than  a  blessing  in  itself ;  one,  indeed,  which  may  become  an 
inestimable  blessing,  but  which  may,  however,  become  the 
climax  of  condemnation.  And  there  is  no  privilege,  unless 
duly  used,  that  can  be  equal  to  the  great  gift  of  spiritual 
desire,  such  as  kings,  prophets,  and  righteous  men  of  old 
had  possessed,  who  "  desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye  see 
and  saw  them  not,  and  to  hear  the  things  which  ye  hear  and 
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heard  them  not."  But  the  disciples  were  blessed  because 
they  saw  what  hundreds  in  the  towns  and  villages  might 
have  seen  but  did  not  see.  They  saw  that  "  even  the  devils 
are  subject  unto  us  in  Thy  Name."  And  they  were  blessed 
because  they  had  ears  to  hear  when  the  Master  unfolded  to 
them  "  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  (see  S. 
Luke  x.  17-24,  S.  Matthew  xiii.  10-17). 

The  characteristic  feature  of  meditation  is  not  intellectual- 
ism,  but  spiritual  insight,  the  power  to  see  and  to  hear  which 
is  given  to  those  who  become  as  little  children.  May  the 
Almighty  God  grant  to  us  to  read  aright  the  parables  of  life, 
as  He  interprets  them  according  to  our  spiritual  capacity  and 
needs,  while  in  devout  contemplation  we  ponder  over  the 
divine  mysteries.  May  we  find  within  ourselves,  and  in  the 
power  of  intercession,  that  even  devils  are  subject  unto  us  in 
His  Name. 


.  23. 


"  Before  them  prayest  prepare  thyself."—  Eccln*.  xviii.  1 

"  Let  all  doctors  hold  their  peace  ;  let  all  creatures  be  silent  in  Thy 
sight  ;  speak  Thou  alone  unto  me." — Itnit.  Chr.  i.  3. 
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I N  a  well-known  article  by  the  late  Canon  Liddon  it  is 
*  written  that  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury  used  to  say 
that  ' '  no  man  was  likely  to  do  much  good  in  prayer  who  did 
not  begin  by  looking  on  it  in  the  light  of  a  work  to  be  pre 
pared  for  and  persevered  in  with  all  the  earnestness  which  we 
bring  to  bear  upon  subjects  which  are  in  our  opinion  at  once 
most  interesting  and  most  necessary."  We  may  take  these 
words  as  equally  applicable  to  meditation,  and  may  be  sure 
that  the  first  preparation  for  such  a  work  is  of  the  heart, 
since  meditation  may  not  inaptly  be  described  as  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  the  heart.  Cleverness  will  carry  one  no  way  along 
this  road,  but  "  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart— the  single- 
eyed — for  they  shall  see  God." 

He  who  would  learn  to  meditate  upon  God  must,  therefore, 
be  prepared  from  the  first  for  the  valuable  discipline  of  dis 
appointment.  The  superficial  and  the  careless,  who  cannot 
concentrate  their  will  upon  prayer,  must  necessarily  be  unable 
at  present  to  fix  the  mind  in  meditation ;  the  double-minded, 
who  would  serve  God  and  self,  are  unable  to  fix  the  will  upon 
God.  But  to  the  humble  and  contrite  heart  God  willeth  to 
reveal  Himself.  Some,  when  they  reach  the  first  difficulty, 
are  inclined  to  withdraw  from  a  task  for  which  they  feel 
themselves  unprepared ;  but  it  is  more  profitable  to  reflect 
how  greatly  they  need  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  God  in 
steady  reflection,  in  order  that  by  degrees  the  will  may  become 
fixed  upon  Him  at  all  times.  For  some  months  it  may  be 
that  the  real  work  of  meditation  will  be  the  saturation  of 
the  whole  being  with  the  thought  of  God  until  He  shall  direct 
the  mainspring  of  all  the  actions.  Then,  when  God  rules 
within,  the  secret  of  meditation  has  been  discovered. 

This  process  is  very  disheartening  to  those  who  seek  the 
pleasurable  sensations  of  having  made  a  good  meditation ; 
and  it  is  well  for  such  to  consider  that  it  is  an  entire  mis 
understanding  if  one  suppose  that  the  end  of  a  meditation 
is  self-satisfaction.  If  such  find  that  they  can  meditate  satis- 
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factorily  to  themselves,  and  that  the  task  is  easy,  they  are 
experiencing  the  truth  of  the  words,  "  He  gave  them  their 
desires,  and  sent  leanness  withal  into  their  souls."  It  is  not 
enjoyment  that  is  to  be  sought  in  a  meditation,  but  God ;  and 
it  may  well  be  that  the  history  of  His  dealings  will  be  such 
as  the  Son  of  Sirach  found  the  pursuit  of  divine  wisdom  ; 
"  At  the  first  she  will  walk  with  him  by  crooked  ways,  and 
bring  fear  and  dread  upon  him,  and  torment  him  with  her 
discipline,  until  she  may  trust  his  soul,  and  try  him  by  her 
laws.  Then  will  she  return  the  straight  way  unto  him,  and 
comfort  him,  and  shew  him  her  secrets." 

But  there  is  a  more  immediate  preparation  for  meditation, 
which  consists  of  the  preparation  of  the  heart  for  the  special 
subject  of  a  particular  meditation.*  A  few  elementary  rules 
of  guidance  may  be  laid  down  as  of  general  use.  A  subject, 
or  a  text  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  a  passage  from  some  book 
which  has  been  read  that  day,  should  be  definitely  fixed  over 
night,  and  a  few  minutes'  thought  given  to  it.  Most  people 
can  spare  very  little  time  for  this;  the  day  has  been  fully 
occupied,  the  evening  finds  one  tired,  and  there  are  night 
prayers  to  be  said,  and  other  devotions  if  they  have  been 
unwisely  left  until  one  can  only  give  a  wearied  attention  to 
them.  All  that  is  necessary,  but  not,  however,  all  that  may 
be  desirable,  is  that  the  subject  shall  be  fixed  in  the  mind  so 
that  in  the  morning  the  meditation  can  be  made  without 
appeal  to  any  book  or  slip  of  paper.  And  by  the  fixing  of  the 
subject  in  the  mind  is  to  be  understood  that  one  should  have  a 
glimpse  in  a  general  way  of  what  one  hopes  to  develop ;  thus 
the  appetite  is  made  keen  and  the  memory  is  quickened.  This 
suggestion  will  seem  so  obvious  that  it  was  not  in  need  to  be 
mentioned ;  but  there  is  the  melancholy  picture,  which  rises 
in  the  mind,  of  the  would-be  meditant  who  takes  out  his  watch 
to  see  how  long  time  he  has  to  fill,  and  then  searches  his  Bible 
for  a  subject,  only  in  the  end  to  be  so  distracted  by  his  search 
that  when  he  has  selected  his  topic  he  is  unable  to  fix  his 
thoughts  upon  it. 

With  the  night  prayers  a  remembrance  should  be  made  of 
the  intended  meditation,  and  a  commendation  made  of  it  to 
God,  with  a  short  petition,  "  Lord,  lift  Thou  up  the  light  of 
Thy  countenance  upon  me  "  ;  and  it  is  a  very  good  exercise, 
profitable  also  for  other  reasons,  to  turn  over  the  subject 

*  In  an  appendix  will  be  found  some  hints  upon  the  choice  of  subjects. 
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quietly  in  the  mind  while  going  to  sleep.  The  meditation  is 
now  ready  for  the  morning. 

Undoubtedly  the  early  morning  is  the  time  best  to  be 
chosen,  either  before  or  after  breakfast,  but  certainly  before 
the  day's  work  begins,  or  the  day's  distraction  of  speech. 
The  meditation  is  to  be  for  the  day  what  the  retreat  is  for 
the  year.  As  to  place,  experience  varies ;  a  church  or  private 
chapel  is  the  best ;  here  all  the  surroundings  assist ;  but  in 
some  cases  the  prayer  desk  in  the  bedroom  may  be  necessary. 
There  is  very  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  garden  or  the 
fields,  especially  for  the  inexperienced.  It  is  pleasant  to  get 
fresh  air,  there  is  probably  no  disturbance,  and  yet  one  must 
reckon  the  really  serious  drawback  that  one  cannot  kneel,  and 
one  must  be  confident  that  one  will  not  easily  be  distracted 
by  the  sound  of  birds,  the  delight  of  trees  and  flowers,  the 
charm  of  sunlight.  But  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  live 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Master's  garden  within  the  walls  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  will  not  lightly  be  unmindful 
of  Bishop  Andrewes'  walk.  Nevertheless,  two  dangers  seem 
to  lurk  in  this  outdoor  meditation  for  those  who  have  not  as 
yet  acquired  concentration  and  considerable  experience. 
There  is  the  snare  of  placid  dreaming,  a  mild  form  of  nature 
worship,  not  amounting  in  reality  to  more  than  a  keeping  of 
silence;  or,  if  the  meditation  be  strenuous  and  engrossing,  it 
runs  the  risk  of  becoming  too  much  a  work  of  the  head  and 
too  little  of  the  heart.  To  walk  in  the  garden  in  silence  is  to 
think  :  to  kneel  down  is  to  lay  open  the  heart  before  God. 

The  Church  or  the  private  chapel  is,  therefore,  to  be  pre 
ferred  ;  and  first  one  must  kneel  down.  To  kneel  down  is 
a  serious  matter,  it  is  a  deliberate  act  of  worship,  and  is  not 
to  be  performed  as  a  conventionality,  but  with  intention. 
It  is  a  placing  of  oneself  humbly  in  the  presence  of  God. 
We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  body  when  drawing  near  to- 
Almighty  God,  seeing  that  we  are  not  souls  imprisoned  in  a 
material  cage,  but  human  beings  of  body  and  soul  in  union. 
Body  and  soul  must  aid  one  another,  they  cannot  fail  mutually 
to  affect  each  other,  therefore  make  the  will  dominate  the 
body,  and  by  making  the  body  reverent  and  worshipful  the 
whole  being  will  be  rightly  directed.* 

Whether  this  attitude  of  kneeling  is  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  meditation  is  another  matter,  but  at  the  least 

*See  a  note  to  meditation  outline  No.  1. 
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the  meditation  will  begin  and  close  thus.  The  saints  allowed 
great  liberty  in  this  matter,  and  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  insist  overmuch  upon  a  special  attitude  so  long  as  there  be 
kneeling  at  the  most  solemn  parts,  and  the  change  of  posture 
be  not  made  from  any  lack  of  self-discipline.  It  is  very  profit 
able,  however,  for  beginners  to  kneel  throughout  their 
meditation.  Some  try  to  meditate  sitting,  which  is  conducive 
rather  to  hard  thinking  than  to  worship  and  the  opening  of 
the  soul  to  God ;  while  some  even  recline  in  an  attitude  which 
invites  sleep,  shifting  their  posture  until  the  body  is  in  a 
position  of  complete  ease.  In  such  ways  they  increase  their 
difficulties,  while  they  withhold  from  God  a  part  of  that 
worship  which  they  might  offer  Him ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  dis 
regarded  that,  even  if  one  seem  able  to  do  nothing  else,  one 
might  worship  Him  with  the  body,  and  that  is  with  the  will 
which  dominates  it.  It  is  no  light  matter,  nor  unprofitable, 
thus  to  kneel  before  God  in  silence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
longer;  indeed,  if  this  be  done,  while  trying  to  realise  His 
presence,  by  repeating  to  oneself  at  intervals  that  one  is 
kneeling  in  His  sight  as  a  humble  and  contrite  servant,  one 
is  meditating.  For  a  meditation  is  not  the  preparation  of  a 
sermon,  nor  the  collecting  of  notes  upon  a  meditation,  nor 
the  pursuit  of  original  thoughts,  but  it  is  the  bringing  into 
close  contact  two  personalities,  and  one  of  these  is  God  Him 
self. 

Many  beginners  think  that  they  cannot  meditate ;  they  are 
led  astray  by  the  word.  If  for  the  moment  one  substitute 
a  circumlocution,  and  call  this  exercise  "  thinking  about 
God,"  "  giving  the  heart  to  God,"  "  dedicating  the  day  to 
God,"  "  trying  to  realise  God's  presence,"  "  kneeling  before 
God  and  letting  His  hand  rest  upon  one,"  however  inadequate 
these  expressions  may  seem  to  anyone  who  has  a  slight  book- 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  a  meditation,  they  are  in  truth 
much  nearer  to  the  real  exercise  than  the  disturbing  impres 
sion  often  held  of  the  elaborateness  and  difficulty  of  the  task. 
Truly,  if  for  one  moment,  while  thus  kneeling,  the  breath  of 
God  be  felt,  and  His  voice  whispered  in  the  heart,  the  essential 
profit  of  a  meditation  has  been  acquired.  And  this  we  can 
all  do  if  the  heart  be  right  with  Him,  and  the  will  be  actively 
directed  towards  Him. 

Having  knelt  down,  and  signed  with  the  cross  while  saying 
slowly  the  Invocation,  the  next  exercise  is  to  make  an  act  of 
the  presence  of  God.  "  How  dreadful  is  this  place;  this  is 
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none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven."  Or,  "My  God,  I  am  come  into  Thy  presence;  give 
me  grace  to  realize  it  as  I  kneel  before  Thee."  Or,  *'  Lord, 
I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof ; 
but  speak  the  word  only  and  Thy  servant  shall  be  healed." 
Or,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth. "  Then  a  slight 
pause,  to  grasp  what  one  is  saying.  Now  make  a  prayer  of 
humble  access,  remembering  that  one  enters  His  presence  as 
a  creature  before  his  Creator,  a  sinner  before  his  Judge,  but 
yet  also  before  his  Saviour,  and  as  a  child  before  his  Father. 
The  angels,  it  is  said,  veil  their  faces  before  Him.  Shall  we 
approach  Him  carelessly?  It  is  good  that  each  should  make 
for  himself  some  prayer  of  approach,  which  he  can  use  daily, 
perhaps  occasionally  varying  it  slightly  to  emphasise  now  one 
now  another  element  of  it.  To  use  the  same  words  every  day 
is  perhaps  best,  if  one  avoid  the  snare  of  hurry  and,  in  conse 
quence,  of  words  without  meaning.  If  for  a  few  weeks  one  is 
prepared  very  patiently  to  practise  these  exercises,  it  will  be 
found  that  already  one  has  an  almost  fixed  form  of  prayer  of 
humble  access.  "  O  my  God,  I  am  not  worthy  to  approach 
Thee,  and  yet  Thou  hast  called  me  to  Thyself  and  made  me 
Thine.  Pardon  my  unworthiness,  illuminate  the  dulness  of 
my  understanding,  strengthen  my  will,  enkindle  my 
affections,  warm  my  emotions,  and  do  with  me  as  Thou  wilt 
in  this  meditation."  Or,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
Thee,  and  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  son ;  make  me 
as  one  of  Thy  hired  servants,  who  stand  in  their  Master's 
presence.  Yea,  happy,  Lord,  are  they  who  stand  continually 
before  Thee  and  hear  Thy  wisdom.  Lord,  incline  my  heart 
to  Thy  words." 

The  King  has  now  been  approached  in  proper  reverence 
of  mind  and  body  ;  the  next  exercise  is  to  call  to  one's  aid  the 
illuminating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Upon  Him  must  be 
placed  all  dependence  for  that  which  is  to  follow ;  He  is  to  be 
the  Conductor  of  the  short  retreat.  Therefore  invoke  Him, 
using  either  the  collect  for  Whitsunday,  or  preferably  saying 
very  slowly  the  Veni  Creator,  pausing  for  a  moment  at  the 
end  of  each  line  that  one  may  apprehend  the  words. 

It  is  possible  that  at  this  stage  two  thoughts  may  occur. 
One  of  them  is  that  if  only  a  short  time  is  to  be  spent  in 
meditation  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  already  appropriated 
by  Invocation,  act  of  Divine  presence,  prayer  of  humble 
access,  and  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
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said  slowly  and  with  pauses.  Now  if  the  meditation  is 
intended  to  occupy  only  fifteen  minutes,  five  of  them  are  not 
too  many  for  these  preparatory  acts.  It  is  a  misunderstand 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  to  regard  these  devotions 
as  solely  preparatory  :  the  preparation  was  made  the  previous 
night;  these  acts  and  prayers  are  a  part,  a  very  important 
part,  of  the  meditation.  For  a  meditation  is  not  something 
to  be  got  through  and  done  with,  still  less  is  it  an  exercise 
which  we  can  hope  to  do  apart  from  the  grace  of  God. 

This  thought  may  be  illustrated  from  the  life  of  sonship. 
A  son  feels  himself  at  home  in  his  father's  house;  he  has 
been  caught  up  by  the  spirit  of  his  inheritance,  and  repro 
duces  in  his  life  the  influence  of  his  domestic  surroundings. 
More  especially  he  is  affected  by  the  character  of  his  father, 
and  the  impress  which  he  has  given  to  all  that  belongs  to  the 
house.  In  meditation  the  son  attempts  to  bring  home  to 
himself  the  fact  that  he  is  living  in  like  manner  in  his  Father's 
house ;  nothing  can  be  of  equal  importance  to  him  at  this 
moment  with  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  submission  to  the 
divine  influence.  Even  though  he  proceed  no  further  with 
his  meditation  than  has  been  already  described,  he  has  begun 
to  meditate.  But  if  he  begin  at  the  stage  of  recalling  his 
subject,  and  omit  these  preparations  of  himself,  he  may  be 
doing  various  things — sermon-composition,  self-examination, 
or  the  solving  of  a  problem — but  he  is  not  doing  the  thing 
which  he  came  to  do. 

The  second  thought  which  may  occur  is  that,  while  invited 
not  to  read  further  at  present  than  this  chapter  until  some 
little  experience  of  freedom  has  been  acquired  in  what  is  here 
suggested,  there  is  no  hint  of  what  shall  be  done  after  these 
preparatory  acts  are  ended.  This  apparent  incompleteness  is 
not  of  serious  moment,  and  may  indeed  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  Let  the  mind  be  thoroughly  impressed  by  the  truth 
that  the  essence  of  a  meditation  does  not  lie  in  its  machinery  : 
many  Christians  have  made  good  meditations  before  they 
knew  the  technical  scheme  of  a  meditation,  and  have  even 
meditated  for  a  lifetime  without  hearing  about  the  work  of 
the  imagination  and  the  work  of  the  intellect  in  this  connec 
tion. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  beginner  be  content  for  the 
present  with  his  previous  practice  of  meditating,  and  fill  it 
with  the  spirit  of  the  suggestions  here  made,  until  the  habit 
has  been  acquired  of  using  these  acts  in  such  way  that  they 
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begin  to  commend  themselves  to  him  by  the  consciousness  of 
increased  reverence,  and  in  a  sense  of  hallowedness,  as  he 
passes  on  day  after  day  into  such  thoughts  of  God  and  holy 
things  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think  of.  For,  indeed, 
any  suggestions  which  can  be  made,  however  useful  they 
may  be,  can  only  be  of  secondary  assistance ;  the  most 
accurate  following  of  instructions  cannot  of  itself  amount  to 
a  meditation.  It  is  good  to  improve  first  one's  informal 
consideration  and  reflection  by  means  of  greater  reverence 
and  care  in  approaching  it,  and  thus  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  the  truth  that  a  meditation  is  not  a  mechanical  series 
of  devotional  acts  to  be  performed  in  succession  like  Czerny's 
101  exercises  for  the  piano,  but  a  spiritual  experience  in 
sonship  and  discipleship. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  reading  some  considerations 
were  offered  which,  if  unqualified,  might  be  discouraging  to 
the  devout  student.  It  was  there  implied,  that  to  contem 
plate  God  steadily  is  not  easy.  But  it  is  far  from  the  intention 
of  these  papers  to  discourage  any  one  who  truly  desires  to 
reply  with  the  psalmist  to  the  invitation,  "  Seek  ye  My  face. " 
And,  indeed,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  at  first  Almighty 
God  gives  sensible  pleasure  in  simple  meditation,  and  then 
gradually  provides  the  more  strenuous  discipline  of  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  in  the  way  of  dryness,  heaviness  of  heart, 
and  distraction.  To  the  young  He  is  often  very  generous ; 
they  offer  Him  the  freshness  of  their  lives,  and  He  appreciates 
the  gift  and  deals  with  them  as  with  the  young. 

But  it  is  not  sensible  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  sought  in 
meditation,  as  neither  is  it  with  sacramental  communion ;  and 
one  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  the  benefits  of  a  good 
practice  are  not  immediately  experienced.  Fruits  quickly 
matured  are  not  of  much  worth.  Yet  the  benefits  are 
frequently  looked  for  too  soon,  and  in  the  wrong  order. 
Some  expect  to  experience  spiritual  elevation  when  they  are 
but  disciplining  themselves  to  shut  out  the  concerns  of  life 
and  fix  the  mind  upon  God,  forgetful  that  this  training  is  of 
itself  deserving  of  many  a  laus  Deo :  it  is  a  very  high  grace 
to  be  humble  in  spiritual  matters,  even  as  it  is  to  be  persever 
ing  in  them. 

It  is  profitable  to  realise  how  much  one  needs  to  practise 
the  presence  of  God,  and  to  be  assured  that  if  the  will  be 
there  He  will  provide  the  way.  A  great  snare  for  some  time 
may  very  possibly  be  that  of  thinking  that  one  cannot  meditate 
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as  one  should.  Please  God,  some  day  we  shall  know  that  we 
cannot,  and  shall  be  content.  But  he  can  meditate  well 
enough  to  please  God,  who,  just  because  He  is  his  chief 
desire,  and  because  he  cannot  live  through  the  day  without 
lifting  up  the  heart  to  Him,  will  give  Him  his  thoughts  lest 
he  become  entangled  in  the  multitude  of  worldly  pursuits  ;  and 
he  too  will  meditate  well  enough  to  please  God,  who  will  offer 
Him  the  oblation  of  a  humble  and  contrite  heart,  and  ask  Him 
to  put  some  thoughts  into  the  mind  according  to  His  blessed 
will. 


"The  presence  of  God  is  an  applying  of  our  spirit  to  God,  or  a 
realisation  of  God  as  present,  which  is  borne  home  to  us  either  by  the 
imagination  or  by  the  understanding. 

Remember  that  to  attain  to  this  state  we  must  mortify  the  senses, 
inasmuch  as  no  soul  which  takes  delight  in  earthly  things  can  find  full 
joy  in  the  presence  of  God  ;  to  be  with  him  we  must  leave  behind  the 
creature." 

Tlic  Spiritual  Ma.v/tiis  of  Bro.  Lawrence. 
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/^UTLINES  of  meditations  after  the  text  or  subject  often 
contain  a  second  heading,  which  is  called  Prelude  ii.,. 
or  Picture,  or  Contemplate;  and  then  may  follow  either  an 
illustration,  such  as  a  sunset,  or  a  soldier  on  the  battle-field, 
or  more  probably  a  biblical  scene,  as,  for  example,  the  family 
of  Bethany,  or  the  disciples  in  the  cornfield,  or  David  trying 
the  armour  of  Saul.  This  outline  is  intended  to  be  worked 
up  in  the  mind,  until  it  expands  into  a  real  scene,  into  the 
spirit  of  which  one  enters  with  such  activity  of  the  imagina 
tion  as  will  suggest  thoughts.  It  is  this  exercise  which  is 
now  to  be  considered. 

It  is  right  that  every  child  of  God  should  offer  his  imagina 
tion  to  the  Creator,  even  as  he  should  offer  Him  the  service 
of  all  the  faculties  with  which  He  has  blessed  him.  Not 
only  so,  but  since  all  things  that  are  seen  are  the  symbols 
of  unseen  realities,  he,  who  would  endure  as  seeing  the 
invisible,  should  strive  so  to  see  the  visible  that  he  perceives 
the  invisible  through  it.  To  lift  up  the  heart  to  God  and 
to  see  Him  in  all  His  works  is  a  matter  worthy  of  much 
labour.  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works  :  in  wisdom 
hast  Thou  made  them  all;  the  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches." 
And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  more  important  in  that 
Almighty  God  Himself  is  perceived  by  us  through  symbol. 

But  the  imagination  requires  much  cultivation,  and  there 
fore  it  is  well  to  consider  that  we  can  never  offer  acceptably 
to  God  that  which  costs  us  nothing.  It  is  true  that  one 
has  often  heard  the  expression  idly  used,  "  giving  wings  to 
the  imagination,"  when  all  that  is  intended  by  it  is  a  fanciful 
emptiness  very  far  removed  from  any  discipline  or  training 
of  the  imagination,  or  a  setting  of  oneself  to  offer  to  God 
that  which  is  a  means  of  lifting  up  the  heart  to  Him. 

There  are  parables  which  come  to  every  one  in  daily  life  : 
are  they  read?  It  is  not  only  once  that  the  hen  gathered 
her  brood  under  her  wings,  or  that  leaven  was  mixed  in 
meal.  S.  Paul  is  not  alone  in  having  seen  men  build,  in 
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having  thought  of  an  army,  considered  an  empire,  and  met 
men  of  business.  It  need  not  be  left  to  psalmists  to  notice 
the  trees  planted  by  the  river,  to  watch  a  thunderstorm,  look 
up  to  the  hills,  or  see  a  sunrise.  We,  too,  may  have  our 
thoughts  turned  to  the  good  God  by  daily  sights,  and  may 
learn  as  life  advances  that  creation  and  history,  and  indeed 
all  life,  are  His  revelation,  and  that  "  the  invisible  things  of 
Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead." 

A  friend  has  learned  many  spiritual  lessons,  he  says,  by 
studying  the  garden  in  which  he  works ;  and  it  is  not  only 
weeding,  watering,  pruning,  planting,  and  digging  which  are 
full  of  symbolism.  When  Father  Benson  used  to  write  his 
letters  to  The  Cowley  Evangelist  from  abroad,  one  knew 
from  reading  them  that  wherever  he  went  the  things  which 
met  his  sight — Boston  harbour,  or  a  heathen  festival  in  India 
—were  pictures  of  a  meditation.  This  is  to  be  some  day  a 
great  reward  of  steady  perseverance  in  meditation ;  it  comes 
from  having  the  mind  filled  with  God,  not  in  idle  imaginative 
ness,  but  in  disciplined  training,  and  through  having  Him  as 
the  mainspring  of  one's  activities. 

Now  some  are  naturally  imaginative,  whom  rougher  people 
often  call  unpractical.  To  such  dispositions  the  imagination 
may  very  easily  be  a  snare ;  but  every  gift  of  God  is  a  snare 
if  it  be  not  given  back  to  Him  in  self-discipline.  Such  an  one 
may  find  meditation  of  some  sort  very  easy ;  starting  off  from 
some  picture,  he  is  carried  away  by  an  untrained  imagination, 
and  his  thoughts  are  not  profitable.  A  meditation  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  and  it  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  here  from 
the  practice  of  mental  dreaming.  The  end  of  meditation  is 
the  surrender  of  the  will  to  God.  To  think  idly  and  pleasantly 
about  Him,  while  He  is  not  brought  into  relationship  with 
life,  is  an  irreverence  and  a  self-indulgence.  The  end  of 
meditation  is  not  even  to  think  about  God;  that  is  only  its 
beginning.  Its  end  is  to  be  possessed  of  God  as  the  law  of 
one's  life.  The  imaginative  person  therefore  greatly  needs 
the  self-discipline  of  his  disposition  in  meditation  that  he  may 
not  idle  away  his  life  in  sentiment  or  sigh. 

More  often  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie,  at  any  rate  at  first,  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  the  temptation  is  to  think  that  one 
has  no  imagination,  that  one  can  never  picture  or  see  things. 
This  will  probably  be  found  to  be  due  to  neglect  of  cultivation. 
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An  illustration  from  another  sphere  of  the  imagination's 
activity  will  speedily  prove  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the 
gift.  Consider  for  a  few  moments  how  fertile  is  the  imagina 
tion  when  one  is  suffering  from  a  grievance;  it  can  fancy 
anything;  it  will  imagine  slights  which  were  not  intended, 
and  will  enlarge  upon  them,  spread  them  out,  and  encourage 
them  until  one  is  persuaded  that  another  is  calculating  each 
trifling  movement  with  sole  purpose  to  cause  annoyance.  In 
short,  it  is  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  there  is  an  inventive 
genius  about  an  untrained  imagination. 

And  who  does  not  know  the  wild  freaks  of  imagination 
when  one  submits  to  the  indulgence  of  fancies,  the  idle  task 
of  day-dreams  and  the  building  of  castles  in  the  air?  Or 
what  is  there  that  may  be  said,  or  indeed  may  not  be  said, 
as  to  the  tricks  which  this  same  untrained  imagination  can 
play  by  night,  when  the  tired  will  submits  to  be  the  sport  of 
those  thoughts  which  come  unbidden  and  unchecked,  and  one 
roams  at  large  through  a  whole  universe  of  the  unprofitable 
or  the  forbidden  !  In  all  these  and  similar  cases  the  imagina 
tive  faculties,  which  God  gave  for  use  and  not  for  abuse,  are 
playing  havoc  in  a  dissipated  manner,  not  by  reason  of  their 
meagreness  but  rather  in  virtue  of  their  unchecked  abund 
ance  :  and  these  endowments,  which  are  frequently  regarded 
as  deficient  for  any  good  purpose,  may  by  devout  discipline 
be  trained  until  the  mind  can  see  the  sacramental  aspect  of 
life  and  reflect  upon  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  His  hands. 

While  the  spiritual  cultivation  of  the  imagination  will  both 
guard  it  from  a  riotous  course  and  direct  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  God,  so  that  after  a  time  He  may  be  wor 
shipped  continually  by  this  gift  to  our  human  nature,  there  is 
also  a  direct  relation  between  this  faculty  and  the  task  of 
meditating  upon  some  words  of  Scripture  or  aspect  of 
revealed  truth ;  for  the  imagination  acts  upon  the  intellect 
and  vivifies  it.  There  are  those  who  will  read  a  book  and 
find  nothing  in  it ;  and  there  are  others  who  will  in  such 
manner  and  with  such  vividness  realise  the  scenes  of  it  and 
throw  the  mind  into  them,  that  the  characters  of  the  book 
will  stand  out  as  living  personalities,  and  for  the  time  the 
reader  will  live  as  a  companion  among  them.  It  is  by  this 
power  of  realisation  that  one  understands  history,  not  by  any 
trick  of  the  memory  to  hold  a  series  of  dates  or  succession 
of  events ;  and  history  is  the  unveiling  of  the  unchangeable 
mind  of  God  through  the  variable  course  of  human  experi- 
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ence;  in  it  may  be  seen  the  sequence  of  forces,  which  arise 
out  of  antecedents  under  the  power  of  will,  and  which 
gradually  spend  themselves,  making  their  effect  for  good  or 
ill,  and  then  pass  away,  after  they  have  served  God's  will 
and  illustrated  His  laws,  leaving  behind  them  new  forces 
which  they  have  generated  and  which  in  their  turn  are  to 
contribute  to  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose. 

More  simply  this  power  of  the  imagination  may  be  marked 
in  the  impetus  which  it  gives  to  the  essay  writer.  Two 
school-boys  may  be  set  a  subject  upon  which  to  write ;  the  one 
bites  his  pen  and  can  think  of  nothing,  the  other  sets  to  work 
to  make  pictures  in  his  mind ;  he  takes  up  his  subject  and 
looks  closely  at  it,  imagines  it,  throws  himself  into  it,  turns 
it  over,  until  by  degrees  it  comes  real  to  him,  and  thoughts 
begin  to  flow.  This  is  what  a  picture  is  intended  to  do  with 
relation  to  a  meditation ;  at  first,  if  one  try  to  think,  the 
subject  of  the  meditation  appears  blank,  but  by  degrees  a 
situation  is  woven  around  it  and  it  begins  to  attain  life ;  then, 
as  the  picture  is  further  realised,  thoughts  are  started. 

Many  biblical  subjects  are  either  associated  with  a  historical 
context  or  are  themselves  pictures  in  the  form  of  a  symbol. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  history,  and  the 
Gospels  abound  in  scenery  and  movement.  The  epistles  are 
filled  with  passages  which  are  symbolic  pictures  in  outline; 
thus  the  Church  is  referred  to  as  a  kingdom,  a  body,  a  house 
hold,  a  bride,  and  a  temple;  and  each  title  presents  fresh 
aspects  of  an  inexhaustible  truth. 

How,  then,  can  a  better  start  be  made  than  by  throwing 
oneself  in  imagination  into  one  of  the  many  Gospel  scenes, 
mixing  oneself  in  it,  conjuring  up  the  cornfield  or  the  city 
gate  or  the  boat  on  the  lake,  until  the  surroundings  have  been 
reproduced?  If  the  meditation  be  a  parable,  the  picture  has 
already  been  provided,  and  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
draw  it  out  somewhat  in  detail.  For  example,  we  see  the  two 
women  grinding  at  the  mill ;  both  seem  alike,  they  are  doing 
the  same  task,  and  that  an  every-day  task,  which  we  should 
call  a  piece  of  secular  work ;  such  has  been  their  routine  for 
years ;  they  are  good  friends,  and  as  neighbours  and  partners 
in  house-work,  they  have  been  unconsciously  influencing  each 
the  other  day  after  day ;  the  same  circumstances  have 
moulded  both.  "  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly  "  ;  yes,  very 
slowly,  for  365  days  in  the  year  and  for  many  years;  "  but 
they  grind  exceedingly  small,"  for  now  the  one  woman  is 
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taken  and  the  other  is  left.  Just  left ;  she  has  made  the  daily 
life  her  all,  has  lived  entirely  in  the  present,  not  evilly,  but 
for  time  only ;  and  there  she  is,  left  for  ever  with  her  mill 
stones,  grinding.  Is  it  not  terrible,  as  one  allows  the  picture 
to  fix  itself  upon  the  mind  ?  Surely,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
now  about  a  meditation  upon  this  parable  ! 

Or  it  may  be  a  verse  from  the  Old  Testament  which  has 
been  chosen  out  of  one  of  the  historical  books ;  and  it  is  good 
to  picture  the  scene  in  which  it  occurs,  that  the  words,  being 
realised  in  their  original  context,  may  yield  their  true  lesson. 
Thus,  "  Let  us  now  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  His 
mercies  are  great;  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man." 
This  was  very  true  for  David,  but  it  may  not  be  true  for  every 
body  :  David  feared  God,  and  although  he  had  sinned  he  knew 
how  to  turn  to  God  in  humility  and  penitence ;  in  such  a  way 
it  is  far  better  to  fall  into  His  hands,  for  truly  His  mercies  are 
great.  But  it  would  not  be  so  for  a  hardened  and  impenitent 
sinner  ;  he  may  well  fear  to  fall  into  the  hand  of  God,  lest  he 
be  crushed  to  dust  by  the  divine  righteousness.  And  in  mercy 
he  may  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hand  of  man,  who  is  God's 
agent,  if,  by  the  withholding  of  His  direct  visitation  for  a 
season,  he  may  yet  learn  wisdom  through  the  discipline  of  life, 
and  find  out  how  to  put  himself  into  the  hand  of  God,  so  that 
at  the  last  he  may  have  learned  to  say,  "  Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  Thus  a  commencement  will 
be  made  by  recalling  the  life  of  David  in  broad  outline,  until 
one's  thoughts  turn  to  the  consideration  of  why  it  was  good 
for  him  to  speak  thus,  and  why  he  could  say  so,  and  until  we 
can  see  the  sin  of  a  good  man  and  how  he  can  repent,  and 
that  "  though  he  fall  he  shall  not  be  cast  away,  for  the  Lord 
upholdeth  him  with  His  hand." 

In  these  two  examples  the  passage  has  been  made  almost 
unconsciously  from  the  use  of  the  imagination  to  that  of  the 
reason  in  discursive  thought,  and  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter  has  been  encroached  upon.  At  a  later  stage  it  will 
be  remarked  that  this  is  indeed  a  quite  desirable  thing  to  do, 
and  that  with  more  facility  in  the  form  of  meditation,  it  will 
be  found  that  one  passes  freely,  without  deliberate  intention, 
from  one  exercise  to  another.  Just  now  the  illustrations  may 
be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  fruitfulness  of  a  picture  in 
suggesting  thoughts  and  setting  the  mind  to  work. 

It  has  been  observed  that  frequently  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  are  symbolic ;  in  such  cases  the  work  of  the  imagi- 
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nation  lies  in  the  development  of  the  simile.  Should  we  not 
be  led  to  think  more  freshly  of  the  great  deliverance  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  wrought  for  us  in  Redemption,  if  \vc  began 
by  thinking  of  the  setting  free  of  some  slave,  what  his  slavery 
had  involved,  who  set  him  free,  and  why,  how  the  slave  might 
be  supposed  to  feel  towards  his  deliverer,  what  sort  of  man  he 
might  be  expected  to  be  at  the  moment  of  his  being  set  free, 
what  changes  of  character  were  to  be  hoped  for  if  he  were  to 
enjoy  his  new  condition  of  life? 

S.  Paul  says,  "  Quench  not  the  spirit."  Some,  starting 
from  these  words,  are  speedily  involved  in  the  difficult  con 
templation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  the  apostle 
has  said,  "  Quench  not."  From  this  word  the  picture  of  fire 
is  suggested,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  put 
out,  how  it  must  be  fed  in  order  to  be  kept  alive,  and  how  it 
can  be  allowed  gradually  to  die  out  from  neglect,  and  then 
how  it  is  only  to  be  relighted  by  applying  fresh  fire,  not  from 
the  cold  and  dead  ashes,  but  from  living  fire  which  is  burning 
elsewhere.  Thus  one  may  be  led  to  think  profitably  how 
fire  only  burns  by  consuming,  how  too  it  purifies  and  warms ; 
perhaps  some  will  think  of  the  fire  upon  the  altar,  which 
lighted  at  first  by  fire  from  heaven,  was  never  to  go  out  by 
night  or  day,  being  continually  preserved  by  renovation. 

This  illustration  of  S.  Paul's  words  from  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament  will  serve  to  introduce  another  considera 
tion.  Theological  students  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Israel,  and  with  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
old  covenant  and  their  significance.  Recent  years  have 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  treatment  of  Jewish  history, 
and  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  records  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  still,  in  any  proper  understanding  of  the  word, 
a  part  of  our  Bible,  or  whether  they  have  been  relegated  to 
the  sphere  of  archaeological  interest  together  with  the  legends 
of  early  Rome. 

This  problem  is  too  large  to  be  solved  here,  but  it  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.  The  Scriptures  of 
the  Jews,  those  of  which  our  Divine  Master  said  that  "  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  Me,"  are  not  intended  to  be  only 
"  introduction  "  and  "  criticism  "  to  His  disciples,  as  neither 
are  they  the  mere  store-house  of  information  of  the  Huppim 
and  Muppim  order.  The  modern  student  fearlessly  facing 
the  truth,  in  the  conviction  that  it  always  leads  to  fuller  light, 
must  remember  in  this  case  that  he  is  not  facing  the  whole 
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truth  if  he  let  the  Spirit  of  God's  living  word  die  out  from 
neglect  to  use  it  devotionally. 

The  daily  lessons  together  with  the  Psalter  will  provide 
many  subjects  for  meditation.  The  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  despised  their  monotonous  life,  because  they  did 
not  understand  its  purpose ;  and  they  forgot  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and  became  indifferent  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  the  manna,  and  the  worship  in  the  Tent  of  Meeting. 
What  are  they  but  our  fellow  pilgrims?  "  Yea,  they  thought 
scorn  of  that  pleasant  land,  and  gave  no  credence  unto  His 
word ;  but  murmured  in  their  tents,  and  hearkened  not  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  for  2ist  Evg.  Cp.  Deut.  xi. 
21-25,  ist  Lesson  for  Evg.  for  March  21). 

The  whole  interpretation  of  our  lives  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  this  chosen  people.  Brought  out  from  the  slavery 
of  Egypt,  baptised  in  the  Red  Sea,  led  by  the  light  of  God, 
fed  by  the  sacramental  manna,  we  too  are  being  disciplined 
out  of  our  old  slave  character,  and  prepared  for  Canaan  with 
its  corn  and  wine.  Like  the  Israelites,  we  often  sigh  for  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt,  its  strong  garlic  and  onions,  and  despise 
this  light  food.  We  are  bidden  go  up  and  view  the  land  in 
meditation,  which  we  are  to  inherit,  and  we  come  back 
discouraged.  Or,  the  children  of  Israel  have  entered  Canaan, 
and  our  point  of  view  is  changed  in  the  daily  lessons  for 
April ;  we  realise  that  we  are  already  translated  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  we  wonder  why  we  feel  so  unlike 
heavenly  citizens,  until  we  study  the  discipline  of  Canaan 
upon  the  Israelites.*  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  shew 
how  a  large  portion  of  the  earlier  books  may  be  used,  and 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  interpret  the  history  of  the 
monarchy. 

No  suggestions  have  been  offered  as  to  making  the  picture 
when  the  subject  of  the  meditation  does  not  suggest  it.  This 
is  a  more  difficult  matter,  and  it  is  wiser  to  acquire  experience 
in  the  exercise  before  attempting  its  more  advanced  forms. 
Perseverance  will  give  greater  facility,  and  by  degrees  the 
practice  will  become  of  great  help  in  meditation,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  discipline  and  training  of  the  mind  to  read  the 
pictures  of  one's  daily  life.  Meanwhile  it  must  not  be 

*  Bishop  Wordsworth's  commentary  is  critically  out  of  date ;  but  the 
volumes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  a  repertory  of  meditation  outlines.  It 
is  a  good  practice,  while  reading  the  International  Commentary  by  day, 
to  use  Wordsworth  in  the  evening,  and  to  make  the  next  morning's 
meditation  upon  the  passage  which  has  been  studied  in  both. 
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supposed  that  these  elementary  suggestions  are  going  at 
•once  to  make  meditation  easy.  Meditation  is  never  easy. 
But  use  these  suggestions,  so  far  as  you  have  read  them, 
and  for  the  present  continue  to  make  your  meditations  in  your 
own  way. 

In  the  evening  the  subject  is  chosen,  or  perhaps  a  sugges 
tion  which  came  during  the  day's  work  or  evensong,  or  a 
verse  from  the  psalms  at  mattins,  has  been  treasured  up  for 
this  purpose.  Now  is  the  time  to  turn  it  over  a  little  in  the 
mind,  to  see  a  picture  outlined  in  the  words  or  in  their  con 
text  ;  the  meditation  is  commended  to  God,  and  the  anticipa 
tion  of  the  morning's  thoughts  rests  in  the  mind  until  sleep 
•comes.  At  the  fixed  hour  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  chosen 
place,  you  are  ready ;  there  is  no  distraction  of  unprepared- 
ness;  you  kneel  down,  make  the  opening  acts  and  prayers 
slowly  and  thoughtfully,  recognising  that  the  meditation  is 
already  begun,  and  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Then  recall  the  subject,  a  slight  exercise  of  the  memory  made 
more  easy  by  the  association  of  it  with  a  picture  which  is 
waiting  to  be  developed. 

And  now,  perhaps,  you  can  do  nothing  more ;  the  picture 
unaccountably  refuses  to  produce  itself  on  the  retina  of  the 
mind.  This  may  very  likely  happen ;  the  subject  chosen  was 
too  difficult,  or  you  have  not  yet  had  much  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  the  illustration,  and  the  imagination  is  untrained. 
Perhaps  you  give  up  the  picture  and  start  thinking,  being 
•disappointed  that  what  seemed  so  easy  when  you  were  read 
ing  about  it  yesterday  should  now  prove  to  be  difficult ; 
probably  you  are  disappointed,  and  do  not  yet  realise  that  the 
permanent  value  of  this  way  of  treating  a  meditation  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  pains  taken  to  acquire  proper 
control  and  development  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  But 
consider  whether  this  failure  in  a  meditation  may  not  be 
God's  answer  to  your  introductory  prayers.  It  is  good  to 
fail ;  it  is  humbling,  and  helps  to  make  one  feel  how  un- 
spiritual  one  is,  and  how  soon  one  tires  of  thinking  about  the 
things  of  God.  And  yet  the  great  difficulty  which  one  finds 
in  this  exercise  may  well  be  a  measure  of  one's  need  of  it. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  tried  to  swim  against  the  stream 
in  a  strongly  flowing  German  river  and  was  at  once  carried 
down  the  length  of  the  bath ;  then  he  found  it  very  easy  and 
pleasant  to  do  what  he  knew  he  could  do  without  exertion. 
Running  along  the  side  of  the  bath  to  the  upper  end,  he 
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jumped  in  and  was  taken  down  by  the  stream.  It  was 
delightful;  there  was  no  work  to  do,  arms  and  legs  were 
leisurely  moved,  and  the  river  did  the  rest  rapidly.  But  it  did 
not  help  him  to  swim.  Then  he  tried  again,  and  failed  many 
times,  until  at  length  he  could  just  keep  himself  from  being 
drawn  back ;  after  a  time  he  could  make  a  little  progress. 


' '  We  should  strive  to  avoid  in  this  exercise  any  excessive  intellectual 
speculation,  and  should  endeavour  to  treat  the  matter  more  with  the 
affections  and  feelings  of  the  will  than  with  the  discursive  speculating  of 
understanding.  .  .  .  Indeed,  to  make  good  progress  in  such  an  exercise 
as  this,  we  should  come  to  it  in  a  simple  humble  spirit,  and  with  a  will 
disposed  and  prepared,  and  should  feel  and  take  a  deepened  interest  in 
heavenly  things,  rather  than  come  with  understanding  sharpened  and 
quickened  for  speculations.  This  might  be  the  natural  state  of  mind  in 
one  simply  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but  not  in  one  who  came  to  pray  and 
think  upon  God  with  contrite  heart." 

S.  Peter  of  Alcantara 
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the  various  exercises  of  a  meditation  this  one,  which  is 
now  to  be  considered,  is  probably  the  greatest  snare. 
Some  seem  afraid  of  the  work  of  the  intellect,  supposing  that 
great  or  original  thoughts  are  required.  Others  are  self- 
satisfied,  or,  carried  away  by  their  reflections,  meditate 
indeed,  but  lose  the  full  advantages  of  their  meditation.  They 
rest  content  with  their  thoughts  and  do  not  go  on  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  to  God  in  unity  of  mind,  will  and  affection.  This 
latter  danger  need  not  be  exploited,  seeing  that  no  one  who 
suffers  from  its  temptation  is  likely  to  be  found  reading  an 
elementary  treatise.  But  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  some, 
who  now  are  beginners,  will  in  the  future  suffer  from  undue 
intellectualism  in  their  meditations,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
provide  a  warning  by  anticipation. 

When  one  has  reached  a  condition  in  which  he  finds  this 
devotion  easy,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  he  can  meditate  well, 
let  him  ask  God  to  save  him  from  spiritual  pride.  And  let 
him  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  substituting  high  thoughts  and 
difficult  speculation  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  heart  to  God  in 
aspiration  and  humility.  These  temptations,  on  the  one  hand 
to  discouragement,  and  on  the  other  to  take  pleasure  in  one's 
success,  should  in  no  way  surprise  us.  "  My  son,  if  thou 
come  to  serve  the  Lord,  prepare  thy  soul  for  temptation.  Set 
thy  heart  aright,  and  constantly  endure,  and  make  not  haste 
in  time  of  trouble.  Whatsoever  is  brought  upon  thee,  take 
cheerfully,  and  be  patient  when  thou  art  changed  to  a  low 
estate." 

We  will  enter  into  the  subject  of  this  chapter  in  a  simple 
spirit,  approaching  it  through  an  easy  illustration.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  you  have  at  some  time  had  a  Sunday  school 
class.  Consider  how  you  prepared  your  lesson,  if  you  pre 
pared  it  properly.  First,  early  in  the  week,  the  subject  for 
next  Sunday  was  found  in  the  lesson  book ;  that  was  the  book 
of  meditation  outlines.  Then,  having  read  the  lesson,  it  was 
allowed  to  simmer  in  the  mind,  while  you  began  to  mingle  it 
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with  your  prayers,  asking  the  good  God  to  show  you  how  to 
make  it  interesting  and  useful.  This  involved  the  work  of  the 
memory  and  the  preparatory  prayers.  Then,  about  the 
middle  of  the  week,  the  subject  began  to  be  worked  up  so 
that  it  might  be  presented  to  the  children  in  an  attractive 
form.  The  scene  of  the  lesson  was  conjured  up  in  the  mind, 
and  was  clothed  with  illustration  within  the  range  of  the 
children's  experience.  Then  the  scene  was  expanded  and 
filled  in  with  detail,  it  was  modernised  without  being  vulgar 
ised,  until  at  length  you  were  satisfied  that  the  children 
would  get  some  idea  of  reality.  All  that  was  the  work  of  the 
imagination  aided  by  the  intellect. 

Now  what  next?  For  this  was  not  sufficient  preparation 
for  a  good  lesson.  The  subject  had  to  be  drawn  out,  and 
there  was  something  to  be  brought  home  to  the  children's 
minds.  Perhaps  you  wished  to  impress  upon  them  that  God 
looks  for  Christian  pluck  in  His  young  people ;  or  that  He 
does  not  desert  us  when  we  think  Him  to  be  dealing  hardly 
with  us  ;  or  you  would  teach  them  that  God  is  holy,  and  so 
His  people  must  be  holy  too,  or  they  will  not  remain  with 
Him.  But  perchance  it  is  a  festival,  and  you  have  had  the 
harder  task  of  telling  your  class  about  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  You  could  not  go  to  school 
prepared  to  talk  dogmatic  abstractions  to  them ;  but  by 
applying  the  dogma  practically  you  have  tried  to  impress  it 
persuasively  upon  the  mind.  All  this  necessitates  a  good  deal 
of  thinking,  if  the  lesson  is  to  be  well  brought  home;  and  it 
amounts  to  an  elementary  form  of  what  is  known  as  "  the 
work  of  the  intellect  "  in  the  exercise  of  meditation. 

A  subject  has  been  chosen,  it  has  been  expanded  and 
vivified  by  drawing  out  the  illustration  in  the  mind,  until  now 
it  means  a  little  more  than  it  did  last  night ;  you  are  becoming 
interested  in  it.  But,  of  course,  something  more  substantial 
than  this  is  desired ;  perhaps  a  lesson  lurks  in  the  words,  and 
that  is  why  they  struck  your  attention  originally,  although 
you  were  scarcely  conscious  that  they  contained  such  a 
message.  So  now  you  think.  You  do  not  start  by  forcing 
thoughts  into  the  words,  but  from  the  picture  you  are  led  on 
gradually  to  see  more  clearly  what  the  words  mean  just  as 
they  were  said  or  written.  Then  perhaps  you  put  yourself 
into  the  picture,  and  so  bring  the  words  home ;  or,  it  is  not 
yourself,  but  S.  Paul  or  another  who  is  in  the  mental  picture, 
and  his  circumstances  are  to  be  thought  of,  until  you  realise 
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to  a  little  degree,  but  rather  more  than  you  have  hitherto 
realised,  the  wonderful  conviction  which  sustained  the  man 
of  God,  and  the  intense  reality  of  his  life. 

But  to-day,  perhaps,  the  subject  attracts  in  another  way, 
and  your  self  is  not  dragged  in  by  painful  consciousness  of 
distance  from  the  apostle's  experience.  Let  it  be  so ;  there 
is  no  need  to  drag  oneself  in  ;  it  is  God,  or  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
or  the  things  of  God,  or  some  truth  about  God,  or  the  great 
fact  of  a  spiritual  world,  which  is  in  the  mind.  This  is 
excellent ;  a  meditation  is  not  another  form  of  self-examina 
tion,  or  of  introspection ;  it  is  an  exploring  of  God,  an  inspec 
tion  of  His  realm.  "  Looking  off  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
perfecter  of  our  faith,"  is  a  very  good  motto  for  a  medita 
tion,  whereby  it  becomes  a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  a  dull  day. 
You  are  not  looking  out  for  startling  and  original  thoughts 
to  be  put  into  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  Christianity. 
You  are  only  a  common  soldier,  and  will  be  content  to 
emulate  the  troops  of  Julius  Caesar,  when  the  battle  was 
against  them.  It  is  recorded  of  them  that  when  they  heard 
the  general's  voice  and  saw  him  in  the  front  line,  they  rose 
from  the  ground  where  they  had  fallen,  and  fought  boldly, 
despite  their  sword-thrusts,  anxious  to  show  their  courage 
in  the  face  of  the  leader. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  the  courage  of  the  saints  is  to-day's 
subject.  One  need  not  turn  in  upon  self  and  consider  how 
poor  a  saint  one  is ;  but  rather  is  it  profitable  to  ask  why  the 
saints  were  so  courageous.  Then  the  thought  comes  from 
the  picture  of  the  battle,  that  it  was  because  they  saw  their 
general  always  before  them  and  knew  that  His  presence 
meant  victory;  or  it  was  because  they  so  worshipped  Him 
that  they  could  follow  Him  anywhere,  even  to  death.  Per 
haps  the  fascination  which  Napoleon  could  exercise  over  his 
troops  comes  into  the  mind,  and  you  perceive  that  here  is  a 
personal  attraction  beside  which  the  illustration  of  Napoleon 
seems  a  blasphemy.  Such  thoughts  indeed  are  not  very 
recondite;  but  why  should  they  be?  It  is  a  settled  matter 
now  that  a  meditation  is  a  consideration  of  God,  and  a  getting 
into  conscious  touch  with  Him. 

Perhaps  at  times  you  scarcely  know  when  the  picture  is 
finished  and  the  thinking  begins ;  the  two  have  blended,  and 
you  are  in  truth  working  out  one  corner  of  a  picture  and 
thinking  about  it.  This  will  be  all  the  better ;  a  meditation 
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is  not  to  be  divided  rigidly  into  parts.  It  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages  of  talking  or  writing  about  this  subject  that 
the  impression  is  given  that  it  is  a  series  of  disconnected 
portions,  one  of  which  must  be  finished  before  the  next  is 
begun.  Some  try  to  make  a  picture,  and  then  say  to  them 
selves  that  now  this  is  done  with  and  they  can  get  on  with 
their  meditation ;  and  so  almost  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
picture  is  lost,  and  that  which  was  to  help  thinking,  by 
illuminating  the  mind,  has,  as  it  were,  been  suddenly  switched 
off,  leaving  the  mind  again  in  darkness  to  grope  its  way. 
A  good  illustration  is  a  thing  to  return  to,  a  pivot  on  which 
the  whole  meditation  turns ;  when  the  mind  stands  still,  one 
must  go  back  to  the  picture,  work  it  up  again,  develop 
another  part  of  it,  and  carry  away  a  fresh  thought. 

And  a  meditation  is  not  a  task,  but  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
society.  There  is  no  need  of  great  thoughts  for  the  enjoy 
ment  of  companionship.  Indeed,  we  are  not  really  at  ease  in 
the  presence  of  anyone  if  we  have  to  strain  ourselves  to  think 
cleverly.  It  is  the  sense  of  being  understood  without 
explanation,  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no  need  to  produce 
an  effect,  which  gives  real  companionship.  We  pass,  how 
ever,  to  a  higher  region  of  fellowship  when  we  contemplate 
that  of  the  Master  and  His  disciple.  Is  it  not  so  that  the 
Giver  of  all  spiritual  life  understands  His  humble  companion, 
and  that  the  pupil  in  the  school  of  Christ  may  trust  his 
Master  not  only  with  his  grievances,  ambitions  and  dis 
appointments,  but  also  with  those  yearnings,  aspirations  and 
experiences  which  cannot  find  expression?  It  is  written  of 
Him  that  He  perceived  the  disciples'  thoughts  as  they  were 
walking  by  the  way ;  and  He  is  not  other  now  than  we  have 
read  of  in  the  Gospels.  Meditation  on  the  Gospel  scenes 
will  greatly  help  us  to  realise  the  Master's  knowledge  of  us. 

Outlines  of  thoughts  for  meditation  are  commonly  worked 
out  in  threes.  If  the  scheme  is  very  brief,  there  will  be  just 
three  suggestions ;  if  the  scheme  be  a  fuller  one,  there  will 
likely  be  three  main  divisions,  each  expanded  into  three  sub 
divisions.  This  division  is  solely  a  matter  of  convenience,  to 
give  the  meditant  a  choice  of  thoughts ;  it  is  not  intended 
that  he  should  work  solidly  through  them  all,  but  that  he 
should  use  the  one  which  seems  to  attract  him,  and  if  possible 
pass  on  from  it  into  a  quite  different  thought  from  any 
suggested  in  the  book.  He  loses  nothing  by  not  following 
the  scheme  in  detail ;  he  loses  well  nigh  everything  if  he 
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makes  himself  the  slave  of  what  was  intended  to  be  his 
servant. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  reasonable  that  in  making  his 
picture  he  shall  have  in  mind  one  or  other  of  the  suggested 
thoughts  on  which  he  hopes  to  meditate,  and  that  he  should 
try  to  work  up  the  picture  along  the  lines  which  such  thoughts 
suggest,  so  that  he  may  get  easily  into  his  subject.  This 
indeed  is  making  a  good  use  of  the  picture ;  but,  once  started, 
all  apparatus  is  a  mere  help,  and  if  it  do  not  help  it  should 
be  dropped;  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  hinder.  But  while 
beginners  may  often  be  compelled  to  follow  the  provided 
hints  somewhat  closely,  these  remarks  are  made  that  they 
may  learn  from  the  first  to  avoid  the  error  of  thinking  that 
what  they  want  to  do  is  to  follow  up  such  and  such  a  sketch 
from  the  book  of  outlines.  This  is  what  they  may  have 
to  do  for  a  time,  but  what  they  will  strive  after  is  to  make 
their  own  meditation  outlines.  Even  from  the  first  it  is  good 
for  a  man  to  make  at  least  one  meditation  a  week  from  a 
subject  which  he  has  chosen  for  himself.  The  gospel  for  the 
week  will  certainly  provide  all  that  is  needed ;  and  if  it  seem 
to  offer  suggestions  for  several  days  the  book  of  meditations 
can  be  laid  aside. 

In  no  case  should  one  check  the  flow  of  thoughts  out  of  any 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  book  which  is  being  used,  or  because 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  suggestions  are  really  better 
than  those  which  have  come  independently  into  the  mind. 
Remember  that  at  the  opening  of  the  meditation  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  invoked,  Who  inspires  thought;  trust  Him.  Let 
point  two  and  point  three  go  altogether  unheeded  if  point  one 
suffice,  and  drop  even  point  one  if  a  new  thought  present 
itself.  But  if,  as  may  well  be  the  case,  the  first  thought  does 
not  prove  productive,  go  back  to  the  picture  and  work  it  up 
round  point  two ;  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  having 
several  suggestions. 

Beginners  often  seem  to  themselves  to  suffer  from  a  paucity 
of  thoughts,  because  they  have  not  acquired  freedom  of  move 
ment.  At  this  stage  they  may  be  helped  by  having  various 
suggestions,  and  may  even  on  occasions  be  glad  to  pass 
through  them  all,  just  getting  a  little  from  each,  taking  up 
the  next  thought  through  a  return  to  the  picture,  always 
ready  to  stop,  always  ready  to  depart  from  the  outline  as  soon 
as  another  thought  is  found  in  the  mind.  Freedom  of  move 
ment  is  the  principle,  slavery  to  the  letter  is  the  snare.  It  is 
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more  probable,  nevertheless,  that  the  beginner  will  suffer 
from  disregarding-  his  thoughts  as  not  sufficiently  good,  as 
being  too  insignificant  for  a  meditation,  than  from  real 
paucity  of  thought;  and  against  this  he  should  be  on  his 
guard. 

With  these  warnings  one  may  safely  pass  on  to  a  few 
special  suggestions.  They  are  not  rules  as  to  the  way  in 
which  certain  types  of  meditation  require  to  be  treated ;  they 
.are  merely  hints  which  may  prove  of  some  help.  Rules, 
indeed,  there  cannot  be;  a  meditation  is  not  an  arithmetic 
sum ;  one  will  treat  it  in  one  way  and  one  in  another.  The 
hints  to  be  offered  are  by  way  of  helping  the  beginner  to  make 
his  own  outlines ;  and  at  times  he  may  like  to  apply  some  of 
these  suggestions  to  meditation  subjects  which  have  been 
provided  for  him  in  a  book. 

(1)  Many    short  subjects,   especially  those  which   present 
a  dramatic  situation,  can  be  well  brought  out  in  a  simple  way 
by   a   series   of   questions.     If   the  words   are,    ''The    Lord 
turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,"  the  picture  will  be  a  sketch 
of  the  scene  in  the  Priest's  palace,  figuring  to  oneself  the  chief 
characters,   and    a   typical    group,   recalling   to  memory   the 
apostle's  confident  boast,  the  warning  which  he  received,  the 
divine  prayer   for   him,   and   then  his   hasty  defence   of   his 
Master,  and  his  subsequent  denial  of  Him.     Then  one  might 
proceed  in  such  way  as  this.     Who  is  it  that  turned?    Why 
-did   He  turn?     How    did    He  know  what  Peter  had    said? 
How  could   He  be  thinking  of  Peter  in  the  anxiety  of   His 
trial?     And,  "  He  turned. "     From  whom?     What  a  scene  ! 
The  Judge  of  the  world  facing  Pilate,  who  was  to  be  judged 
by  Him  !     And  to  whom  did  He  turn?     A  disciple;  one  for 
whom  He  had  prayed,  whom  He  had  warned,  who  had  been 
confident.     What   a    turning  !     From  weak  Pilate  to  weak 
Peter;   from   His  judgment  of   Pilate  to  His   appeal  to   the 
disciple.      "And  looked."     What  was   in  that  look?     How 
did  Peter  interpret  it?     What  did  it  recall?     "  Upon  Peter," 
standing  in  the  corner,   shrinking  in  his  shame,   yet  unable 
to  keep  away,  denying  with  his  lips,  while  his  presence  denied 
his  denial.      What  misery  !     What  was  the  result?     Turn  to 
Easter  day,  turn  to  the  scene  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  turn 
to  the  apostle's  history  after  Pentecost,  turn  to  his  Epistle. 
All  that  in  the  Lord's  look. 

(2)  This  illustration  suggests  another   hint.      Many   short 
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texts  are  best  thought  about  if  each  word  is  taken  separately.* 
For  example,  ' '  The  light  of  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of 
Christ  "  makes  its  own  divisions.  "  Light  "  is  the  picture; 
then  "  Gospel."  What  is  that  word  for  us  Christians?  And 
now  "  the  glory  of  Christ  " ;  the  picture  of  light  is  seen  to  be 
the  effulgence  of  glory,  and  the  consideration  is  of  the  Gospel 
as  the  manifestation  of  His  glory.  Or,  with  the  words,  "  Ye 
shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy," 
we  may  do  the  same,  adding  merely  the  context  of  the  eve 
of  the  Passion  and  Easter.  We  picture  the  disciples  when 
they  realised  their  Master's  departure;  that  suffices  for 
"  sorrowful."  Then  the 'Easter  revelation  for  "  joy  ";  and 
the  sorrow  turned  into  joy  is  perceived  to  be  not  a  new  joy 
substituted  for  the  old  sorrow  and  so  effacing  its  impression, 
but  the  actual  sorrow  changed  into  the  joy,  in  such  way  that 
the  joy  could  not  have  been  without  the  sorrow. 

Other  subjects  invite  a  slightly  different  treatment,  and 
bid  us  take  them  clause  by  clause.  In  this  way  trial  may  be 
made  of  the  verse  Deut.  viii.  16,  where  the  word  "  manna  " 
gives  the  picture.  We  draw  out  a  scheme  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  going  out  daily,  in  the  early  morning,  to  pick 
up  the  heaven-sent  food,  which  a  Divine  providence  has 
given  for  daily  sustenance.  The  scene  will  be  drawn  out 
with  all  that  emphasises  the  parallel  with  our  communions. 
Then  come  four  clauses,  giving  a  series  of  headings  for  con 
siderations.  "  Which  thy  fathers  knew  not."  Here  we  may 
think  of  the  special  bounty  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  us 
in  these  days,  and  should  stir  up  our  hearts  to  appreciate  it 
more  heartily,  that  we  may  live  as  those  who  are  thus 
nourished  with  peculiar  care.  Or  we  might  be  reproached 
by  the  words ;  our  fathers  verily  did  not  know ;  but  we  know, 
and  yet,  alas  !  do  not  know,  because  we  do  not  care  to  know. 
"  That  He  might  humble  thee  "  ;  it  presents  the  discipline  of 
the  communicant's  life,  dependent  upon  God,  living  on  food 
which  the  world  regards  as  superstitious  and  unintelligible  to 
reasonable  men,  yet  so  simple  as  to  offer  no  temptation  to 
pride.  "  And  that  He  might  prove  thee,"  whether  Israel 
wrould  tire  of  it  and  yearn  for  Egypt's  fleshpots,  or  whether 
they  would  value  it  and  persevere  happily  in  its  use,  reverenc 
ing  it  so  as  to  obey  its  conditions.  "  To  do  thee  good  at  thy 

*  Students  of  the  Greek  Testament  will  be  greatly  helped  in  rinding 
subjects  for  meditation  from  their  investigation  of  the  accurate  force  of 
the  original,  and  the  exact  significance  and  history  of  words. 
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latter  end  "  ;  the  communicant  must  not  look  for  immediate 
and  sensible  profit ;  his  mind  is  fixed  on  the  goal ;  heavenly 
food  for  a  heavenly  life,  in  preparation  for  a  future.  And 
yet,  "to  do  thee  good  "  ;  there  are  present  fruits  of  a  good 
Communion. 

(3)  The  Gospel  for  the  week  will  often  lend  itself  to  another 
form  of  treatment,  when  taken  as  a  whole.  The  incident  will 
provide  the  picture,  and  first,  one  will  think  of  the  Gospel 
and  interpret  it  quite  literally,  aided  possibly  by  interroga 
tions.  By  paying  heed  to  the  situation  one  may  see  some 
thing  which  has  hitherto  escaped  one's  attention,  or  may 
refresh  oneself  with  a  familiar  thought.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  meditation  must  always  be  a  new  one ;  old  ones  some 
times  lend  themselves  to  new  thoughts,  or  old  thoughts  may 
be  carried  on  somewhat  further.  Or  a  meditation  may  be 
begun  one  day  and  continued  on  another  day.* 

Then  one  will  begin  to  see  the  universal  truth  in  the 
particular  circumstance ;  the  crowds  will  become  the  curious 
world,  which  is  half  interested  in  Christ,  yet  is  not  ready  to 
become  His  disciple.  What  is  He  saying  to  them  now? 
What  does  this  gospel  teach  about  that  interesting  question 
of  the  world's  ease  of  mind  in  ignoring  Him? 

Then,  having  applied  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  we  may 
consider  the  disciples  as  representing  the  faithful,  and  learn 
encouragement  or  warning,  or  see  in  the  slowness  of  the 
twelve  a  lesson  of  patience  with  the  imperfections  of  the 
Church.  Or,  we  may  put  ourselves  into  the  scene,  and  picture 
ourselves  first  with  the  crowd,  then  with  the  disciples,  and 
then,  if  it  be  a  miracle,  identify  ourselves  with  the  sick  man. 
Then  we  shall  think  of  Him,  on  another  day,  as  the  healer 
of  the  diseases  of  men,  and  of  this  miracle  as  illustrating 
particular  aspects  of  spiritual  diseases  and  spiritual  minister 
ing  thereto.  Or  the  Pharisees  are  introduced,  and  they 
become  the  religious  world,  and  we  learn  a  good  deal  in  that 
way  in  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  God. 

If  the  gospel  be  a  parable  it  provides  in  itself  a  group 
of  meditations  in  outline.  If  the  scene  be  from  the  Passion 
it  may  be  thought  of  as  it  occurred  historically,  then  as  being 
continually  renewed,  and  we  shall  see  Jesus  Christ,  now  as 
then,  silently  judging  while  He  is  being  judged ;  and  lastly, 
we  may  turn  the  scene  upon  ourselves,  first  to  find  ourselves 
contributing  to  His  Passion,  and  afterwards,  perhaps,  as  His 

*  See  Appendix  iii.  On  Short  Meditations  for  busy  people. 
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disciple,  walking  in  His  steps,  to  see  wherein  we  share  this 
experience  and  how  it  can  be  said  of  us  that  "  the  disciple  is 
not  above  his  Master."  Thus  while  the  Gospel  scenes  vary 
greatly,  and  each  one  will  suggest  its  own  treatment,  and 
that  not  the  same  to  different  people,  we  may  well  have  such 
guiding  principles  of  interpretation  as  the  scene,  the  world 
and  the  Church ;  or  the  scene,  the  disciples  and  myself ;  or 
Jesus  Christ,  society  and  the  individual. 

(4)  Somewhat  in  this  way  the  Epistles  may  be  considered. 
First  historically ;  this  is  certainly  the  best  starting  point. 
Probably  the  words  which  have  arrested  our  attention  are 
symbolic,  so  that  the  simile  will  be  worked  out  as  the  picture, 
and  its  appositeness  appreciated.  For  a  first  thought  one  will 
try  to  understand  what  the  writer  was  thinking  of,  why  he 
wrote  as  he  did  to  this  particular  Church,  being  sure  that  in 
this  letter  he  had  something  quite  definite  to  say  in  order  to 
meet  a  quite  definite  situation,  and  probably  something  which, 
at  least  unconsciously,  reflects  his  own  frame  of  mind,  circum 
stances,  or  history. 

Then,  in  the  next  place  may  be  an  application.  Is  Corinth 
altogether  a  situation  which  has  passed  away?  Is  there 
nothing  to-day  of  a  superficially  intellectual  Christianity 
which  is  touched  but  very  slightly  in  heart,  and  consents 
rather  with  the  head  only,  and  to  which  the  Cross  is  alto 
gether  a  stumbling-block?  Or  Galatia?  Do  we  know 
nothing  now  of  a  Christianity  which  wishes  to  justify  itself, 
which  makes  a  legalism  of  the  Gospel,  and  substitutes  a 
ceremonial  observance  for  the  consecration  of  the  heart?  Is 
there  nothing  of  this  in  ourselves? 

No  doubt  the  Epistles  are  more  difficult  than  the  Gospels, 
unless  indeed  it  is  merely  a  simile  which  we  are  working 
out  like  a  parable,  as  when  S.  Paul  says,  "  Above  all,  taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all 
the  fiery  darts  of  £he  wicked,"  or  when  S.  James  talks  of  the 
tongue  (chap,  iii.) ;  but  even  so,  light  will  be  found  in  the 
circumstances.  Thus  when  S.  Paul  says,  "  For  I  bear  in  my 
body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  we  shall  not  fail  to 
observe  the  reference  to  the  circumcision  controversy  in  the 
Galatian  Epistle,  his  own  bodily  infirmities  and  persecutions 
from  which  he  suffered  in  that  province,  and  the  terrible 
anxieties  which  had  been  crowding  upon  him  when  he  wrote 
this  letter.  So  too,  if  we  know  anything  of  the  mystical 
writings,  we  may  be  caught  by  the  word  stigmata;  or  at  any 
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rate  we  shall  think  of  the  branded  slave  and  the  branded 
soldier,  perhaps  also  of  the  devotee,  and  most  certainly  of  the 
mark  of  the  Lord  Jesus  impressed  upon  each  baptised  servant 
and  soldier. 

This  use  of  the  Epistles  in  meditation  may  be  made  very 
profitable  to  the  theological  student,  whose  business  it  is  to 
know  something  of  the  Epistles  as  a  whole;  to  study  them 
word  by  word  in  the  Greek  and  to  mark  the  sequence  of 
thought;  who  beneath  the  immediate  is  desirous  to  seize 
the  permanent  lesson ;  who  can  never  forget  that  he  is  not 
reading  old-world  controversies,  but  modern  problems.  And 
while  study  helps  to  provide  a  full  apparatus  for  meditation, 
it  is  the  meditation  itself  which  will  light  up  the  page  of 
Scripture  and  throw  life  into  the  study  of  it. 

(5)  These  general  remarks  suggest  also  how  useful  it  is  to 
consider  an  epistle  as  a  whole,  reading  it  through  first,  and 
then  going  over  it  to  choose  marked  passages  and  verses  for 
a  series  of  meditations.  And  in  thus  reading  an  epistle,  the 
corresponding  portion  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  be 
read  with  it,  if  it  be  one  of  S.  Paul's  earlier  writings. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  there  will  be  much  disappointment, 
there  will  seem  to  be  no  progress,  and  it  will  be  as  if  a  terrible 
worldly-mindedness  must  be  weighing  down  the  soul.  Quite 
likely  such  is  the  case,  but  even  so  there  is  no  need  to  despair 
over  it;  and  it  is  better  not  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
lack  of  progress,  but  rather  to  suspect  that  the  worry  which 
the  thought  produces  is  only  a  form  of  spiritual  pride.  Per 
severance  is  more  important  than  success,  and  a  lesson  in 
humility  and  failure  makes  a  very  good  fruit  of  meditation. 
On  some  days  there  may  quite  possibly  be  an  utter  failure; 
thoughts  refuse  to  come,  the  spirit  seems  bound,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  the  attempt.  In  such  a  case, 
make  your  prayers,  do  not  give  up  until  you  have  asked  help 
of  God,  and  have  tried  again,  beginning  with  the  picture  and 
seeking  to  pursue  a  new  thought ;  then  if  nothing  can  be 
done,  rather  than  worry  over  it,  lay  it  entirely  aside  and 
quite  cheerfully.  Others  have  had  to  do  so  before  you.  But 
before  rising  renew  your  acts  of  the  Divine  presence,  dwell  in 
silence  upon  that  for  as  long  as  you  patiently  can,  whisper  to 
Him  your  failure  and  tell  Him  that  you  are  not  disheartened, 
and  that  although  you  cannot  meditate  to-day,  it  has  been 
good  to  be  here. 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  before  they  call,  I  will  answer  •  and 
while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear.—  Is.  Ixv.  24. 

My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue  ;  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth. — S.  John  iii.  18. 

"  My  heart  is  prepared,  O  God  "  (Ps.  Ivii.  7).  Do  not  fear  to  be  too 
.generous  with  God,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  sacrifices  He  may  ask  of 
you. 

Lord,  I  offer  Thee  my  understanding  :  enlighten  it  with  Thy  brightest 
light.  "Lighten  my  eyes,  that  I  sleep  not  in  death  "  (I}s.  xiii.  3). 

Lord,  I  offer  thee  my  heart ;  change  it  by  Thy  grace.  "  Create  in  me 
•a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me  "  (Ps.  li.  10). 

S.  Ignatius  Loyola. 
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A  FEW  thoughts  have  been  offered  hitherto  upon  the  con 
centration  of  will,  memory,  imagination  and  intelligence 
upon  God,  and  as  yet  the  choicest  part  of  a  meditation  has 
not  been  approached.  In  the  last  chapter  an  exceedingly 
elementary  aspect  of  meditation  was  considered  not  from 
any  desire  to  discourage  deep  thinking,  but  because  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  those,  whose  intellectual  life 
would  lead  them  in  that  direction  naturally,  might  be  safely 
left  to  themselves,  and  that  others  would  more  probably 
be  helped  by  simple  suggestion  and  by  assurance  that  the 
spiritual  benefit  was  not  dependent  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
thoughts.  Whether  this  reflection  is  a  satisfactory  explana 
tion  of  the  fact  that  little  was  there  attempted  beyond 
proposals  for  handling  various  topics,  and  dividing  them, 
may  be  left  unconsidered,  since  a  sufficient  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  the  writer's  inability  to  offer  assistance  to  other  than 
elementary  students  of  the  practice  of  meditation. 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
emotions,  feelings  and  affections  a  treatment  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  imagina 
tion.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  emotional  endowment  is  not 
without  its  true  usefulness,  and  that  it  is  not,  alone  of  the 
gifts  of  God  to  us,  to  be  left  to  go  as  it  pleases,  and  to  have 
no  recognised  place  in  the  complex  experience  of  meditation. 

We  are,  of  course,  quite  aware  of  such  useful  warnings 
as  not  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  feelings  ;  we  know  that 
we  must  do  what  is  right,  whether  we  feel  inclined  or  not; 
we  must  forgive  our  enemies  even  if  we  do  not  like  doing  so ; 
we  are  sure  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  love  God  without  having 
any  very  acute  sensations,  that  the  test  of  love  is  obedience, 
that  a  good  conscience  does  not  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
emotions,  that  sensible  experiences  in  religion,  so  far  as  they 
are  genuine,  belong  to  the  liberality  of  God  in  granting  or 
withholding,  and  either  way  for  our  good,  and  that  when  not 
genuine  they  are  the  sport  of  our  own  temperament  and  state 
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of  mind  or  body,  a  will-o'-the-wisp  very  liable  to  lead  to 
mischief. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  best  to  leave  the  feelings  severely  alone, 
to  disregard  them,  perhaps  almost  to  despise  them,  at  any 
rate  to  take  them  as  they  come,  be  thankful  if  they  are  what 
they  should  be,  ignore  them  if  they  are  not?  And  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  properly  balanced  life  feelings  should 
move  harmoniously  with  experience  and  should  be  under 
proper  control.  We  ought  to  feel  angry  at  sin,  if  we  hate 
it ;  we  ought  to  feel  that  we  love  God,  if  we  do  love  Him, 
saving  when  He  sends  a  special  dryness  into  the  soul. 

One  main  reason  why  the  feelings  are  so  variable,  and 
often  contrary  to  the  will,  is  just  that  we  neglect  and  despise 
them,  instead  of  training  them,  disciplining  them,  and  sub 
jecting  them  to  authority.  Here,  therefore,  is  another  great 
field  for  cultivation.  Why  is  God  to  be  deprived  of  the 
fervour  of  worship,  and  the  elevation  of  the  spirit?  Does  He 
not  love  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young,  the  heartiness  ot  the 
strong,  the  affection  of  the  loving?  And  in  offering  to  Him 
the  consecrated  and  disciplined  powers  of  the  affections  we 
are  at  the  same  time  training  as  servant  what  is  very  danger 
ous  if  allowed  to  become  master  or  left  to  be  a  wanderer. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  talk  of  loving  God,  because  there  is 
danger  of  seeming  to  suggest  the  substitution  of  an  emotion 
for  a  principle ;  and  yet  the  subject  is  so  important,  and  is  so 
closely  related  to  the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  making 
meditations,  that  a  few  words  are  almost  requisite.  Love 
may  be  more  adequately  expressed  as  a  purpose  than  a 
feeling.  And  yet  while  the  will  has  an  important  function 
to  fulfil  in  love,  the  mainspring  lies  behind  the  will  in  that 
which  moves  it.  Love  begins  in  a  response,  made  con 
sciously  or  unconsciously ;  it  is  the  answer  of  one's  being  to 
God.  Its  purpose — the  desire  to  correspond  to  God's  will- 
is  its  first  substantial  manifestation.  The  following  of  the 
purpose  is  the  growth  of  love. 

The  proper  relation,  therefore,  of  the  meditation  to  the  love 
of  God  is  the  strengthening  of  purpose  by  the  consideration 
of  Him,  knowing  that  the  more  we  study  Him  the  more  we 
shall  desire  Him.  It  is  not  the  direct  purpose  of  every 
meditation  that  we  should  feel  that  we  love  Him  more.  Very 
likely  we  ought  not  to  feel  and  cannot  feel  that  we  love  Him 
more,  until  our  purpose  is  stronger  and  more  matured.  And 
we  can  easily  realise  that  if,  being  what  we  are,  we  could 
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feel  more  strongly  that  we  loved  Him,  we  should  incur  the 
serious  danger  of  reliance  upon  exalted  feelings  quite  out 
of  harmony  with  our  spiritual  attainment.  Or,  we  might 
be  so  elevated  at  one  moment  that  by  reaction  we  should  be 
cast  into  despair  at  another. 

These  remarks  are  not,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  with 
regard  to  loving  God  and  the  consideration  of  our  medita 
tions.  As  the  purpose  of  obeying  God  grows  in  our  lives  we 
ought  to  know  that  we  love  Him,  and  there  ought  to  be 
growth  in  the  emotions  appropriate  to  that  love.  And  in 
this  matter  meditations  should  help,  partly  because  therein 
we  give  ourselves  to  consider  why  we  should  love  God,  and 
partly  because  we  are  therein  to  train  our  neglected  faculties, 
including  all  our  affections,  and  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  our  purposes,  and  above  all  because  therein  we  com 
mune  with  God. 

But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  work  of 
the  affections  in  meditation  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
feeling  of  love  towards  God.  The  affections  are  varied, 
although  they  are  all  related  to  the  central  law  of  loving 
God.  We  are  naturally  very  much  afraid  of  our  feelings 
because  wre  have  not  tried  to  guide  them,  and  because  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  them  apart  from  the  will,  and  therefore  as 
tending  to  be  volatile,  and  also  because  we  associate  with  the 
feelings  too  exclusively  the  more  sentimental  expressions  of 
affection.  Let  us,  however,  now  consider  that  we  have  in 
mind  such  affections  as  hatred  of  sin,  fear  of  offending 
Almighty  God's  holiness,  love  of  His  people,  sorrow  for  sin, 
yearning  after  holiness,  sympathy  with  sinners,  love  for  the 
souls  of  men,  desire  for  God's  house,  reverence  for  His  word, 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a  wholesome  fear  of 
death,  ardent  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  moved  by  the 
consideration  of  His  Passion,  to  take  pleasure  in  helping 
others. 

These  affections  are  very  varied,  and  they  are  all  fruits 
growing  from  the  love  of  God.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
which  does  not  need  cultivating  by  practice ;  there  is  not  one 
of  them  in  which  the  exercises  of  a  meditation  should  not 
prove  of  assistance,  nor  is  there  one  the  genuine  influence  of 
which  would  not  be  an  aid  to  holy  life ;  there  is  probably  not 
one  which  is  not  capable  of  abuse  if  it  be  encouraged  as  a 
sensation  and  not  exercised  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

If  the  requirement  of  training  be  recognised,  and  also  the 
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need  of  great  caution,  one's  first  duty  is  to  think  of  Almighty 
God  more  strenuously.  He  is  to  become  the  motive  power  of 
our  whole  being,  and  we  must  yield  ourselves  unreservedly 
to  Him  in  will.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  discipline 
of  meditation,  and  in  it  the  sluggish  heart  must  be  stirred 
up,  coldness  must  be  warmed,  fervour  increased ;  and  we 
must  acquire  deeper  conviction  of  sin  and  a  loftier  conception 
of  the  claims  of  God  upon  us.  And  as  was  found  to  be  true 
of  the  imagination,  so  here  also  the  training  of  the  affections 
is  at  the  same  time  a  direct  aid  to  meditation.  It  is  not 
knowledge  that  is  wanted  in  meditation  so  much  as  the 
realisation  of  experience  and  the  submission  of  will. 

The  thoughts  which  are  now  to  be  suggested  belong  to  the 
very  centre  of  our  subject.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
placing  them  so  late,  but  among  them  is  certainly  not  ttiat  of 
their  secondary  importance ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed, 
because  they  have  been  kept  back  until  now,  that  these 
suggestions  are  intended  only  for  use  at  the  end  of  a  medita 
tion.  They  should  be  applied  at  every  stage,  and  scarcely  a 
thought  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  mind  without  being 
taken  up  into  direct  communing  with  God.  Picture,  thought, 
speech,  these  like  three  strands  are  to  be  laced  together  in 
the  whole  network. 

For  the  last  time,  therefore,  in  this  treatise  let  there  be 
a  reminder  of  the  true  significance  of  this  spiritual  task ;  in 
meditation  we  are  to  know  what  at  other  times  we  only  try 
to  get  hold  of ;  we  reach  out  now7  to  God  with  the  whole 
energy  of  our  being,  and  not  only  with  the  intellect;  will, 
memory,  thought,  imagination,  fervour,  all  combine  in  this 
interview.  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth." 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?  "  In  prayer  we 
speak  to  God ;  in  meditation  He  also  speaks  to  us ;  prayer 
in  some  of  its  higher  experiences  passes  into  meditation. 

Meditation  also  contains  prayer,  somewhat  informally,  at 
times  not  vocally ;  intimate  and  frank  speech  takes  the  place 
of  petition ;  or  aspiration  may  find  expression  in  ejaculation. 
And  God,  on  His  part,  will  speak  to  the  soul  which  lies  open 
to  Him,  and  which  is  ready  to  hear  His  voice.  Be  not 
afraid  :  He  speaks  to  do  good,  even  though  at  times  His 
word  frightens  us  by  its  severity  or  by  the  demands  He 
makes  upon  us.  The  disciples  feared  as  they  entered  into 
the  cloud ;  the  cloud  of  the  Holy  Ghost  overshadows  us  as 
we  get  up  into  the  mount  in  meditation,  and  see  the  Son 
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transfigured  as  He  shines  with  the  eternal  glory  of  His 
majesty.  We  too  may  well  fear,  only  we  must  not  hold 
back.* 

What  has  been  hinted  at  in  this  reading  may  seem  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  an  elementary  consideration  of  formal 
meditation,  and  may  even  provoke  criticism.  One  may  say, 
so  it  can  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  cannot  force  himself  to 
invent  colloquies  with  God,  to  make  up  sentences  as  though 
they  were  spontaneous,  still  less  can  he  compose  replies  as 
though  they  came  from  God.  In  answer  to  this  difficulty, 
which  will  almost  certainly  be  felt  at  first,  remember  to  begin 
in  a  very  lowly  way  and  yet  as  a  Christian.  Be  assured  that 
God  is  waiting  to  help  you,  and  that  if  you  begin  with  the 
utterances  which  seem  to  you  least  strained,  and  surrender 
yourself  to  the  spirit  of  meditation,  you  will  gradually  be 
led  on. 

The  simplest  beginning  is  probably  with  ejaculation.  The 
meditation  is  upon  the  Lord  enthroned  in  glory.  Look  at 
Him,  pause  until  you  have  some  idea  of  the  scene  in  the 
mind;  then  say,  "  My  God,  how  wonderful  Thou  art."  Or, 
it  is  His  holiness  which  overpowers  you,  and  the  thought  that 
.sin  is  intolerable  to  Him.  Is  there  nothing  that  you  wish  to 
say  to  Him  at  this  stage?  Does  not  something  struggle  to 
get  itself  expressed?  Then  say  it.  "  God,  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner  "  ;  or,  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  God,  that  Thou  hast 
given  me  a  Saviour." 

Or  perhaps  the  meditation  is  upon  a  scene  in  our  Lord's 
life;  you  may  be  considering  His  gentleness,  His  fearless 
truthfulness,  His  insight  into  human  character,  His  scathing 
irony,  His  pity,  His  love  for  sinners.  Then  tell  Him  what 
you  think;  talk  to  Him  in  shy  phrases.  "  Lord  Jesus,  give 
me  Thy  gentleness,  I  am  so  rough."  "  Oh,  divine  Truth, 
teach  me  Thy  way ;  give  me  courage  to  be  true ;  make  me 
afraid  to  act  the  lie."  ''Thou  hast  searched  me  out  and 
known  me;  good  Lord,  what  Thou  hast  seen,  I  dare  not 
think."  "  I  fear  Thee  when  I  hear  Tnee  speak;  Thou  seest 
.all  my  hypocrisy  and  littleness."  "Have  pity  upon  me, 
Lord  Jesus;  I  am  very  weak."  "When  I  am  tempted  to 
•sin  may  I  remember  Thy  love  to  sinners." 

Surely  it  is  not  difficult  after  a  little  practice,  and  not  at 
iiny  time  unreal,  to  say  such  words ;  and  it  is  very  good  to 

*  See  No.  2  of  the  outlines  at  end  of  the  book. 
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acquire  even  this  degree  of  freedom  of  speech  with  God. 
Why  should  we  be  tongue-tied  with  Him,  Who  knoweth 
the  very  secrets  of  the  heart? 

It  is  this  personal  speech  which,  introduced  into  a  medita 
tion,  lifts  it  up  from  being  an  exercise  of  the  brain  into  the 
directing  of  the  whole  being  in  openness  of  heart  towards 
God.  If  we  begin  with  ejaculation  and  whispered  prayer  of 
aspiration,  we  shall  find  after  a  time  that  we  can  make 
further  progress  in  speech.  And  the  aspiration  is  not  always 
to  be  penitential,  although  from  time  to  time  we  shall  be 
greatly  deepened  in  this  way  in  our  life  of  penitence,  and 
God  will  reveal  greater  knowledge  of  sin  as  we  are  able  to 
bear  it.  But  at  other  times  we  shall  tell  Him  of  our  hopes 
and  aims,  our  ambitions  in  His  service ;  we  shall  give  Him 
our  hearts  again  and  again,  and  renew  our  fervour.  "  Ah  ! 
my  God,  I  would  serve  Thee  like  that. "  "I  give  Thee  my 
heart  again."  "If  it  be  Thy  will  grant  me  my  desire,  to 
serve  Thee  among  the  heathen."  "  Oh  !  my  God,  make  me 
to  love  Thee  more  and  more;  my  heart  is  so  cold." 

When  by  this  means  some  progress  has  been  made,  by 
penetrating  thereby  into  the  secrets  of  meditation,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  begin  short  colloquies.  It  was  said  that  we 
must  enter  into  this  task  very  humbly,  but  as  Christians.  In 
that  last  word  there  was  the  consideration  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  to  direct  his  thoughts,  to  help 
him  in  his  converse  with  Himself,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  been  specially  invoked,  whose  office  towards  us  includes 
that  of  helping  us  to  express  our  inner  feelings.  Therefore, 
when  something  is  said  to  Almighty  God  in  a  meditation, 
there  should  be  a  spirit  of  expectancy  to  hear  His  answer. 
We  have  the  mind  of  Christ;  we  know  what  the  mind  of 
God  is  towards  us.  Lift  up  the  heart  boldly  to  Him,  and  the 
reply  which  suggests  itself  will  be  that  which  He  has  to  say 
to  us.  It  gives  great  expansion  of  the  heart  to  God,  and 
enables  us  to  realise  very  intimately  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  Him. 

It  is  Friday,  and  the  subject  of  meditation  to-day  is  the 
Sacred  Passion. 

My  Lord,  and  my  God,  just  now  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never 
grieve  Thee  again,  by  sinning ;  but  I  know  that  I  shall  forget 
Thee  when  sudden  temptation  comes. 
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rfjilft,  if  to  oiierronte  sin  inere  so  easg,  mil  ^passion 
fraa  been 


Fes,  Lord,  I  can  see  how  terrible  is  the  strength  of  sin;  but 
truly  I  do  not  wish  to  sin,  and  yet  it  overcomes  me. 


,  tug  rijilfr,  gou  rait  altoans  look  tip  to  j&t  antr  tell  JEe 
tfrat  pott  oifr  not  realln  mean  it. 

Oh!  but  that  is  so  shameful,  to  go  on  sinning  as  though  I 
had  not  seen  Thee  in  Thy  Passion. 


tljilo,  for  inborn  Jf  Men,  oo  you  tijink  tljat  Jf  oo  not 
knoixr  inljat  nou  mean,  ano  Ijolu  you  are  onercotne  ?  Crttat 
to  tlje  potoer  of  $&£  Cross  ;  slotul^  it  fcrill  ronqtter  in  |rottt  as 
jiou  learn  to  feel  it  in  yourself,  toljen  5011  turn  to  JHe  after 
nott  Irabe  forgotten  JRe. 

Or,  the  subject  is  the  love  of  God  for  sinners  as  illustrated 
by  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  search  for  the  lost 
sheep.  Here  you  are  surprised  almost  against  your  will  to 
find  yourself  facing  this  thought  : 

/  am  a  priest  (or  I  am  hoping  soon  to  be  a  priest],  and  yet 
I  seem  scarcely  to  have  any  love  for  souls.  What  does  it 
mean? 

;tftlj  seruant,  tfris  is  a  Irio,!j  tljino,  for  tnljirlr  £ou  ask  ;  seek 
to  arqitire  it  05  learning  $&£  lobe  to  tfrgself.  Hast  tfroti 
thought  enough  about  tljat  ? 

Nay,  Lord;  I  have  not;  but  is  it  not  selfish  to  think  too 
much  about  myself? 


f,  3  saitr,  "  ^ijink  of  $te  anb  M%  lone  "  ;  let  tljat 
sufSre  tljee,  antt  JJ  itrill  oirert  tlj^ 


Amen;  give  me  grace  to  commit  all  my  ways  to  Thee,  and 
do  Thou  guide  me. 

Or,  once  more  ;  it  is  Quinquagesima,  and  the  thoughts 
have  turned  naturally  to  love,  God's  love,  love  to  God,  love 
to  the  brethren. 

O  God!  Thy  love  to  me  is  wonderful.  Why  do  I  love 
Thee  so  little?  I  almost  hesitate  to  say  that  I  really  love 

Thee  at  all. 

E 
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of  |Kjj  lobe,  J  lobe  tbee  ;  antr  tbat  is  far  more 
important  ;  but  be  n0t  afraib  to  tell  Jile  of  tby  little  lobe. 
Hour  ran  it  be  otberiuise  at  present  ? 

But  how  shall  I  get  to  love  Thee? 

JJatienre,  filv  belobeb!  tbe  uiork  of  jjrare  is  scarreltr 
begun  ;  tbou  bast  suffered  so  little  as  get.  gut  |l  iuill  tell 
tbee  one  tbinjj  ;  tbink  more  of  ^Hg  lobe,  balue  it  more,  anb 
tbou  inilt  jjroiu  in  lobe  initbout  knokrinij  it. 

Ah,  my  God!  make  me  to  love  Thee. 


,  it  is  tbe  0ift  of  (Sob  ;  seek  to  bo  JHjr  taill,  anb 
tbou  sbalt  be  reitmrbeb.     ^e0in  noin  bv  Iobin0  ^te  in 


Perhaps  these  few  examples  may  suffice  to  illustrate  in 
some  degree  how  right  Christian  feelings  may  be  encouraged 
in  meditation,  and  how  this  direct  converse  with  God  will 
make  the  meditation,  in  the  right  use  of  the  word,  personal  ; 
not  in  the  sense  that  all  the  meditation  will  be  occupied  with 
oneself,  but  in  the  way  that  the  thoughts,  whatever  they 
may  be,  have  the  effect  of  lifting  up  the  heart  to  God.  Per 
haps  you  are  contemplating  the  angels  as  they  fly  to  and  fro 
before  the  presence  of  God,  thinking  of  them  as  the  swallows 
who  have  built  their  nests  round  His  very  altar.  It  is  not 
needful  to  leave  the  angels  and  to  pass  to  oneself,  because 
you  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  : 

Grant  me  grace  to  live  in  Thy  presence. 

Give  Thine  angels  charge  over  me. 

As  Thine  angels  do  Thee  service  in  heaven,  so  grant  me 
to  be  Thy  minister  upon  earth. 

JEu  serbant,  for  tbou  too  art  tbis  as  toell  as  tbeti,  learn 
from  tbe  rontcmplation  of  tbe  bflllj  an0els  tbe  serret  of  trae 
serbire. 

Yes,  Lord,  I  will  try  to  take  to  heart  the  lessons  which 
they  teach  me. 

At  first,  without  doubt,  we  stammer  very  much  in  speech, 
and  are  inclined  to  give  up  the  attempt.  It  is  the  most 

*The  reader  is  recommended  to  study  carefully  a  volume  of  Fr.  Ben 
son's  Spiritual  Readings  on  The  Final  Passover.  He  will  find  there  many 
beautiful  colloquies. 
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difficult  part  of  a  meditation,  because  it  goes  deepest,  and 
makes  the  most  serious  demand.  There  will  be  times  when 
we  shall  be  sorely  tempted  to  return  to  the  old  way  of  intel 
lectual  study.  But  below  thoughts  there  are  depths  of  inner 
consciousness,  wellsprings  of  the  life,  difficult  to  reach,  and 
which  when  reached  are  very  serious. 

The  effects  of  meditation  are  varied;  something  has  been 
said  of  the  discipline  of  disappointment  and  failure ;  it  is 
fitting  now  to  give  heed  to  other  experiences.  Often  indeed 
a  meditation  will  be  very  placid ;  we  may  feel  a  little  brighter, 
God  will  have  helped  us  on  the  way  by  lifting  up  the  light 
of  His  countenance  upon  us.  Sometimes  He  will  explain  a 
difficulty  to  us ;  we  may  understand  at  this  time  things  which 
hitherto  we  have  not  seen ;  we  shall  catch  glimpses  at  times 
of  that  far-stretching  land ;  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  life  will 
be  illuminated  so  as  to  be  seen  as  the  path  which  leads  home 
to  God ;  the  power  of  Christ  will  no  longer  be  altogether 
external  to  us.  We  shall  even  dare  to  see  things  at  times 
which  we  cannot  safely  venture  to  express ;  "  See  thou  tell  no 
man  "  will  be  upon  the  meditation.  But  these  are  not  every 
day  experiences.  S.  Paul  at  least  once  heard  unspeakable 
words ;  but  you  and  I  are  not  S.  Paul.  Above  all  things  do 
not  strain  after  experiences.  What  the  good  God  sees  fit  for 
us,  that  He  will  give  to  us,  if  we  be  single-minded,  and, 
which  follows  from  this,  if  we  be  humble  and  penitent. 

At  times  we  may  find  that  Almighty  God  will  say  very 
severe  things ;  a  meditation  is  not  an  examination  of  con 
science,  but  yet  there  will  be  occasions  when  it  will  become 
surprisingly  deep  in  its  home-thrusts  ;  and  we  may  no  more 
run  away  from  Him  then  than  at  other  times  we  may  put 
ourselves  forward.  It  is  the  sight  of  Him  which  will  most 
make  us  afraid  and  ashamed ;  He  will  shew  to  us  not  merely 
our  sins,  but  how  sinful  we  are.  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  It  is  very  good  in  a  meditation  to  be 
quite  still  at  times,  and  just  to  let  ourselves  lie  in  the  sight 
of  the  great  Judge.  "  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  hath  seen  Thee.  Wherefore  I 
abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes." 

At  other  times  God  will  show  to  His  servant  something 
very  difficult  to  do;  he  shrinks,  but  the  divine  Voice  says, 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee. "  At  first  the  servant 
expostulates,  he  would  beg  off ;  but  at  the  last  he  replies, 
"  Hold  Thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe."  It  may  be  the 
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abandonment  of  a  cherished  possession  which  is  called  for,  or 
the  undertaking  of  what  is  arduous,  or  at  least  against  the 
inclination,  and  a  battle  has  to  be  fought  on  the  knees. 
In  eagerness  the  disciple  has  asked  for  the  right  or  the  left 
hand  seat  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  has  been  shewn  the  cup 
and  the  baptism. 

But  there  must  be  no  straining ;  if  God  does  not  force  such 
experiences,  who  are  we  to  force  Him?  Right  intention, 
a  readiness  for  all  that  He  may  say;  then  if  He  have  such 
a  message  He  will  not  deny  us  it.  Day  after  day,  however, 
the  disciples  walked  with  Jesus  Christ  in  the  fields,  along  the 
city  streets,  by  the  sea-shore,  without  any  crisis.  Such  came 
soon  enough,  all  too  soon.  Only  be  ready,  learning  the 
simpler  ways  of  meditation  and  contemplation,  giving  Him 
the  heart  loyally ;  then  when  He  speaks,  answer.  '  To-day, 
if  ye  shall  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts." 


I  WORSHIP  Thee,  sweet  Will  of  God ! 

And  all  Thy  ways  adore, 
And  every  day  I  live  I  seem 

To  love  Thee  more  and  more. 

Thou  wert  the  end,  the  blessed  rule 
Of  our  Saviour's  toils  and  tears  ; 

Thou  wert  the  passion  of  His  heart 
Those  three  and  thirty  years. 

I  love  to  see  Thee  bring  to  nought 

The  plans  of  wily  men  ; 
When  simple  hearts  outwit  the  wise, 

Oh,  Thou  art  loveliest  then. 

The  headstrong  world  it  presseth  hard 

Upon  the  Church  full  oft, 
And  then  how  easily  Thou  turn'st 

The  hard  ways  into  soft. 

He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God, 

To  him  no  chance  is  lost  ; 
God's  will  is  sweetest  to  him  when 

It  triumphs  at  his  cost. 

Ill  that  He  blesses  is  our  good 

And  unblest  good  is  ill  ; 
And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong 

If  it  be  His  sweet  will. 

F.  W.  Faber. 
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AT  some  time  you  will  have  sat  down  beside  a  good  pianist 
**•  and  have  watched  him  play  some  smooth,  intricate  and 
rapid  passage  with  entire  ease.  His  eyes  have  not  moved 
from  the  music  score;  his  hands  obey  him  and  move  in 
opposite  directions  with  apparent  naturalness.  It  is  perhaps 
all  the  more  wonderful  to  you,  because  you  can  just  finger 
out  a  hymn  tune  slowly  with  one  hand,  and  have  tried  to 
put  in  a  left  hand  and  have  found  how  provokingly  difficult 
it  is  to  get  the  two  hands  to  play  different  notes. 

What  you  have  been  watching,  while  the  pianist  played, 
is  the  facility  and  ease  which  come  from  long  practice.  At 
first  he  began  with  scales,  then  every  new  movement  of  the 
hands  was  learned  by  exercises,  how  the  hands  should  move 
in  opposite  directions,  how  the  time  might  vary  in  the  two 
hands.  What  you  now  see  as  apparently  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  is  the  result  of  years  of  steady  application,  and 
each  secret  has  been  learned  separately,  until  now  all  unite 
in  one  result. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  matter,  the  technique  of  meditation  ; 
when  we  acquire  facility  we  shall  move  freely  through  the 
different  exercises  without  constraint,  while  without  diligence 
we  shall  not  attain  much  success  ;  and  even  pianists,  it  is 
said,  soon  lose  ground  if  they  cease  to  practise  scales  and 
exercises. 

But  if  further,  you  were  to  ask  a  music  master  what  he 
has  to  say  of  his  pupils  such  answers  as  these  might  be 
expected ;  one  is  too  careless,  another  wishes  to  get  on  too 
fast,  this  one  is  not  sufficiently  painstaking,  a  fourth  is  too 
soon  discouraged,  another  might  do  very  well  but  he  only 
thinks  of  enjoying  himself,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  play  an 
easy  thing  well  enough  to  please  himself  he  is  satisfied. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  music  lesson.  Technique  is 
not  all ;  music  is  not  shorthand,  there  is  a  soul  in  it.  Execu 
tion  may  be  almost  faultless,  and  yet  the  playing  may  be 
perfectly  wooden.  At  school  concerts  such  a  performance 
may  be  heard  in  which  all  that  the  master  has  been  able  to 
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teach  is  admirably  reproduced  by  an  obedient  pupil,  who 
has  skilful  fingers  and  a  quick  eye,  and  not  a  note  of  music 
in  his  composition.  But  now  let  someone  play  to  whom 
music  is  his  voice;  he  will  sing  to  you,  mourn  to  you,  he  will 
stir  up  your  heart  to  think  great  things,  or  with  a  curious 
and  undefined  longing  he  will  fill  you. 

The  parable  has  been  sufficiently  expanded ;  it  would  not 
be  amiss  perhaps  to  make  a  meditation  upon  it.  These  few 
readings  have  been  the  instructions ;  practice  alone  will  give 
freedom,  skill,  the  power  to  interweave  one  part  with  another, 
such  ease  of  movement  that  one  is  not  conscious  of  following 
the  laws  of  a  meditation.  But  the  spirit  which  fills  all  comes 
from  elsewhere,  lies  behind  the  particular  meditation,  in  the 
secrets  of  the  heart  where  God  rules,  subdues,  attracts,  dis 
ciplines.  At  first  one  may  not  be  able  to  fix  the  mind  upon 
Him  for  more  than  a  few  minutes ;  the  effort  of  meditation 
may  be  so  great  that  the  attempt  seems  a  pretence ;  one 
may  be  conscious  that  one  is  only  thinking  about  God,  and 
indeed  only  trying  to  do  that.  Nevertheless  the  will  rules 
over  all. 

Suggestions  on  meditations  often  speak  of  the  final  exercise 
as  that  of  the  will,  by  which  is  meant  the  resolution  to  be 
carried  away  and  put  into  practice.  It  has  been  the  idea 
running  through  these  chapters  that  the  will  controls  the 
whole  exercise,  that  behind  the  meditation  lies  the  will  given 
to  God,  however  short  may  come  the  daily  life  of  the  due 
intention  of  its  surrender;  that  the  will  rules  the  whole  of 
the  active  energy  of  the  meditation,  that  one  wills  to  approach 
God,  wills  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  Him  for  the  few 
minutes,  wills  to  train  and  curb  the  imagination,  wills  to 
think,  wills  to  direct  the  affections  aright,  raise  the  aspira 
tion,  feel  as  one  should  feel,  soberly,  strongly,  healthily,  wills 
also  to  persevere. 

At  first  fifteen  minutes  may  seem  a  long  time,  and  one 
may  be  grateful  for  the  encouragement  that  five  minutes 
spent  on  the  introductory  exercises  and  three  on  the  closing 
ones,  are  really  an  integral  portion  of  the  meditation,  and 
if  carefully  used  are  by  no  means  lost  time,  although  per 
chance  the  intervening  seven  minutes  have  been  spent  for 
the  most  part,  and  day  after  day,  on  a  laborious  task,  and 
apparently  without  progress,  in  which  one  has  failed  to  make 
a  picture  or  lift  up  the  voice  to  God,  in  which  the  very 
effort  to  do  the  one  and  the  other  has  seemed  to  stifle  the 
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soul.  Then,  when  a  little  progress  has  been  made,  the 
difficulty  of  moving  from  one  exercise  to  another  will  seem 
very  great;  to  work  up  the  picture  will  take  time,  and  when 
the  next  stage  is  reached  there  will  very  probably  be  a  serious 
break  in  the  meditation  and  the  picture  will  be  laid  aside. 
Then,  at  first,  converse  with  God  will  be  stiff ;  the  will  does 
not  move  easily,  and  the  colloquies,  if  indeed  progress  be 
made  beyond  simple  ejaculations,  are  awkwardly  appended 
to  the  meditation  as  an  after  exercise. 

When  further  progress  has  been  made  it  may  well  be  that 
fifteen  minutes  are  not  sufficient  time,  and  half  an  hour  will 
be  required.  But  a  complete  simple  meditation  can  be  made 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,*  and  so  long  as  the  time  hangs 
heavily  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  more  than  this  minimum 
time,  for  which  one  thought  is  sufficient.  After  the  opening 
prayers  the  picture  is  drawn  out  so  as  to  lead  up  to  this 
one  consideration ;  in  simple  ways  it  is  pursued,  the  heart 
is  lifted  up  to  God,  the  thought  is  turned  into  a  prayer,  it 
is  looked  at  afresh  and  expressed  as  an  aspiration ;  there  is 
a  glance  back  at  the  picture  perhaps,  and  a  new  aspect  of 
the  thought  is  drawn  out,  and  the  heart  is  lifted  up  again 
to  God,  and  now  something  is  to  be  gathered  up  and  carried 
away. 

The  resolution  is  a  gathering  up  of  the  fragments  that 
nothing  be  lost ;  a  meditant  does  not  wish  to  come  out  of 
the  presence  of  his  Lord  as  from  a  visit  which  is  past  and 
done  with;  he  desires  that  something  of  the  atmosphere  of 
this  quiet,  something  of  the  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence 
in  which  he  lives,  should  remain  with  him  throughout  the 
day.  For  this  purpose  he  chooses  a  resolution  from  his 
meditation;  and  there  are  at  the  least  two  ways  in  which 
he  may  do  this. 

It  may  be  that  something  in  the  course  of  his  reflections 
has  seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  his  circumstances ;  an  occa 
sion  to  be  avoided,  a  profitable  exercise,  an  effort  to  be  made ; 
or  it  may  be  an  act  of  self-denial,  mortification,  resistance  of 
temptation,  or  perhaps  of  charity  or  unselfishness,  of  dili 
gence  or  good  temper ;  or  perchance  it  is  a  devotion  which  has 
impressed  itself  upon  him,  an  act  of  intercession  to  be  made 
at  mid-day,  a  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  for  the 

*  It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  most  perfect  meditations  cannot 
be  made  in  even  five  minutes  ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  these 
papers  has  always  assumed  leisure  for  devotion.  See  Appendix  iii. 
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suffering,  for  those  at  home,  for  missionaries,  for  drunkards, 
for  school-boys,  for  those  in  temptation ;  or  perhaps  it  is  a 
resolution  to  read  the  Bible  more  slowly,  or  to  make  the 
evening  examination  better ;  or  the  thoughts  to-day  have 
been  penitential,  and  he  resolves  to  say  the  i3oth  Psalm 
once,  or  the  i39th;  or  some  line  of  a  familiar  hymn  has 
threaded  itself  into  the  thoughts,  and  he  says  that  he  will 
find  the  hymn  and  say  it  on  his  knees  to-day  ;  or  he  has 
been  thinking  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  determining  to 
begin  to-night  to  make  a  more  careful  preparation  for  his 
next  communion. 

But  it  will  happen  that  the  thoughts  do  not  suggest  a 
resolution ;  this  is  the  occasion  for  a  different  treatment. 
Instead  of  straining  after  a  resolution,  resolve  either  to  recall 
the  subject  of  the  meditation  once  or  perhaps  twice  during 
the  day,  or  to  review  rapidly  in  the  afternoon  the  outline 
of  the  thoughts  which  have  come  out  of  it,  or  to  repeat  at 
two  different  times  one  of  the  ejaculations  used  in  this 
meditation,  or  to  make  an  act  of  the  presence  of  God  twice 
during  the  day  such  as  has  been  used  on  entering  into  the 
meditation.  Great  benefit  may  be  found  from  the  habit  of 
recalling  one's  meditation  in  the  afternoon,  which  has  been 
called  the  least  supernatural  part  of  the  day ;  the  mind  and 
body  are  less  fresh  than  in  the  morning,  and  the  labours  of 
the  day  have  been  pressing  upon  the  life  for  several  hours ; 
it  is  the  time  of  spiritual  sloth,  when  the  powers  of  will  and 
emotion  are  least  reliable. 

Certain  conditions  seem  to  attach  to  a  good  resolution  of 
the  former  type,  which  may  be  noticed.  It  will  often  be  one 
which  is  to  be  carried  out  the  same  day,  and  in  such  a  case 
it  should  be  easy,  for  one  cannot  do  heroics  every  day,  and  it 
should  be  one  which  admits  of  a  clear  answer  as  to  whether 
it  has  been  observed  or  neglected,  and  the  evening  examina 
tion  should  include  a  question  upon  this  duty.  But  it  is  not 
possible,  nor  desirable,  that  the  resolution  should  always  be 
referable  to  the  one  day  only ;  there  will  be  occasions  when 
a  new  consideration,  duty,  or  devotion  has  entered  the  mind, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  absorb  into  the  life ;  or  a  weak  spot 
has  been  brought  to  one's  notice,  with  regard  to  which  a 
general  resolution  is  advisable. 

The  following  resolutions  selected  almost  at  random  from 
a  little  book  of  outlines*  contain  several  which  answer  to  this 

*$//(>/•/  /'o////.s-  for  Daily  Meditiitioii,  published  by  W.  Knott,  London. 
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description  :  "  As  to  silence  upon  things  of  my  inner  life,  and 
the  fault  of  others";  "To  listen  to  no  suggestion  from 
within  or  without  to  infringement  of  rule  ";  "  To  act  up  to 
the  Virgin  rule — Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  me,  do  it  "  ;  "As 
a  communicant  to  prove  love  by  offering  what  costs.  What 
can  I  give  up  for  Jesus?  "  ;  "  If  granted  faith  in  communion, 
not  to  subsequently  analyse  feelings";  "Cultivate  silence; 
ward  off  conversation  from  self  to-day  " ;  "  To  overcome 
gloom  on  any  imagined  grievance";  "Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive  'joy'";  "Thankful  for  the  rest  of  to-night,  but 
beware  of  self-indulgence  " ;  "  To  have  fixed  times  for 
secular  as  well  as  for  devotional  exercises  ";  "  To  be  more 
patient  when  called  off  from  prayer  or  meditation.  Offer  the 
interruption  "  ;  "  As  to  avoiding  conversation  that  I  know 
may  lead  me  into  sin  "  ;  "As  to  not  being  disheartened  by 
apparent  loneliness  in  prayer  ";  "As  to  the  employment  of 
every  hour  of  the  day,  and  against  sins  of  omission  "  ;  "  As  to 
confidence  in  God's  mercy  when  praying  for  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  departed.  Ejaculation  to-day — May  my  last  end  be 
like  theirs  " ;  "  No  longer  to  allow  the  deadly  sin  of  pride  to 
call  itself  '  self-respect  '  ";  "  As  to  calming,  not  increasing 
or  sharing,  personal  dislike." 

On  rare  occasions  the  resolution  will  be  epoch-making,  and 
it  may  require,  probably  will  in  such  cases,  great  preparation 
for  its  determined  undertaking,  much  struggle,  prayer,  expos 
tulation,  and  finally  a  taking  up  with  one  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
to  be  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Master  Himself  in 
sacramental  communion.  Such  resolutions  correspond  to  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  the  Divine  demands  to  which  a  very  brief 
reference  has  been  made. 

The  preference  which  has  been  somewhat  implied  for  the 
simple  practical  resolution  to  be  carried  out  the  same  day, 
whenever  the  meditant  seems  free  to  choose  his  resolution, 
and  finds  such  an  one  arising  out  of  his  thoughts,  is  based 
upon  the  consideration  that  many  devout  people  have  a 
temptation  to  find  scruples  in  resolutions,  and  that  if  they 
allow  themselves  to  form  many  general  resolutions  they  will 
become  rather  a  snare  than  a  help  to  them  ;  whereas  a  simple 
and  practical  obligation  is  an  aid  to  the  checking  of  scruples, 
and  its  short  duration  prevents  the  mischief  which  with  such 
dispositions  will  probably  follow  from  permanent  resolutions. 
The  practical  resolution  of  something  to  be  done  to-day  is  of 
value  also  to  an  emotional  and  sentimental  disposition,  which 
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requires  the  discipline  involved  in  its  execution  and  the 
examination  upon  it. 

There  is  more  than  one  purpose  in  the  resolution,  and  the 
practice  of  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is  only  needful 
here  to  mark  that  it  is  a  good  application  of  the  truth  that 
a  meditation  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  meditation 
is  to  affect  life.  When  we  feel  very  dissatisfied  with  our 
meditations,  it  is  something  to  know  that  at  least  they  give 
us  a  daily  resolution  which  is  to  be  kept ;  when  we  are  grow 
ing  dangerously  pleased  with  ourselves  about  them,  it  is  a 
reminder  to  us  of  the  practical  character  of  the  devotion,  and 
a  warning  not  to  rely  upon  our  pleasurable  experiences. 

The  exercise  of  the  memory  is  generally  referred  to  the 
keeping  in  mind  the  subject  of  one's  meditation  from  the 
time  of  its  choice  until  the  hour  of  meditation ;  the  resolution 
is,  however,  also  an  exercise  of  the  memory,  and  that  not  only 
through  the  will,  in  the  determination  to  keep  the  resolution, 
but  further  because  it  lets  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
meditation  hang  about  the  day.  We  have  been  into  the 
Presence  of  God  in  the  morning,  not  because  we  shall  be  so 
busy  during  the  day  as  to  have  no  time  to  think  of  Him,  but 
that  the  day  may  be  consecrated  to  Him,  so  that  He  may  be 
with  us  through  it  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  where  the  sun 
light  plays. 

The  meditation  was  approached  by  the  avenue  of  prayer  : 
it  is  to  be  left  by  the  same  way.  As  then  it  was  urged  that 
the  preliminary  exercises  should  not  be  hurried,  because  they 
are  part  of  the  meditation,  and  dispose  the  mind  rightly,  so 
neither  ought  the  meditation  to  be  left  hurriedly.  Many  an 
otherwise  good  meditation  has  suffered  from  this  defect; 
a  bell  goes,  or  the  appointed  time  is  up,  and  the  meditation  is 
left.  But  if  the  opening  exercises  have  been  carefully  made, 
and  the  mind  is  rightly  attuned  to  God,  even  though  all  the 
centre  has  been  taken  up  in  an  attempt  to  recall  the  subject, 
or  make  a  picture,  or  fix  wandering  thoughts,  if  only  the 
closing  exercises  be  now  steadily  and  quietly  used,  the  time 
spent  in  meditation  will  have  been  very  profitable. 

These  final  exercises  will  take  the  form  of  thanksgiving 
and  confession.  God  is  to  be  thanked  for  the  meditation, 
however  poor  it  has  seemed  to  be;  His  aid  was  sought  at  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  not  a  fault  on  His  part  if  He  has  not 
granted  what  we  consider  a  success.  Perhaps  He  has  willed 
failure;  perhaps  He  was  ready  to  help  us  to  make  a  good 
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meditation,  but  we  were  wandering  in  thought,  preoccupied 
or  distracted,  and  should  have  checked  ourselves  and  repeated 
the  introductory  acts ;  or  perhaps  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
carried  off  into  day-dreams,  or  to  fall  asleep.  And  why 
should  we  act  now  as  though  Almighty  God  was  responsible 
for  these  and  such-like  defects  ? 

As  with  the  opening  prayers  so  with  these  closing  ones,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  a  short  time  they  have  acquired  a  fixed 
form,  which  must  be  followed  slowly  and  with  attention,  and 
need  only  to  be  departed  from  when  it  is  realised  that  they 
are  being  repeated  mechanically.  It  is  not  good,  otherwise, 
to  be  troubling  oneself  to  compose  a  fresh  form  of  words 
daily ;  repetitions  need  not  be  vain,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see 
that  they  are  not  so. 

After  the  act  of  thanksgiving,  or  before  it,  will  be  an  act  of 
confession,  a  humble  acknowledgment  that  the  meditation 
has  not  been  what  it  might  have  been,  because  we  are  not 
what  we  might  have  been,  because  too  wre  have  not  made 
the  effort  which  we  might  have  made  towards  a  more  spiritual 
meditation,  and  perhaps  because  we  did  not  prepare  for  it 
carefully.  Into  this  act  of  confession  will  be  inserted  any 
detail  which  has  manifestly  damaged  to-day's  meditation. 

"  Pardon,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  the  imperfections  of 
this  meditation ;  forgive  my  wandering  thoughts,  my  cold 
ness  of  heart,  my  lack  of  effort,  and  especially  .  .  .  .  ; 
grant  to  me  perseverance,  and  the  will  to  serve  Thee  now 
and  at  all  times.  Give  me  the  blessing  of  Thy  presence  to 
day,  and  Thy  grace  to  perform  my  resolution." 

Then  close.  Some  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  others  say  the 
Anima  Christi,  some  say  both.  Then  say,  "  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  etc.,  and,  after  a  slight  pause,  rise 
slowly  and  go  away,  repeating  the  resolution. 
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I. — ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  SUBJECTS 

BOOKS  of  meditation  outlines  may  be  used  profitably  in  two 
ways.  They  will  suggest  variety  of  subjects,  when  one  is 
disposed  to  think  that  one  has  exhausted  the  suitable  topics  ; 
and  they  will  offer  freshness  of  treatment. 

Reliance  upon  such  books  is  to  be  discouraged,  and  they 
should  never  be  at  one's  hand  at  the  hour  of  meditation. 
Their  proper  use  is  on  the  previous  evening.  Some  may 
read  through  the  outlines  of  a  meditation  and  be  attracted  by 
one  remark,  which  will  suggest  a  different  treatment  of  the 
selected  words,  or  an  expansion  of  the  single  sentence.  And 
in  this  way  one  may  find  his  interest  aroused  by  one  sentence, 
and  one  by  another.  Others  may  use  the  same  meditation  for 
several  days,  treating  it  as  a  series  of  hints  upon  a  passage 
of  Holy  Scripture.  See,  further,  the  remarks  on  page  36. 
And  the  writer  ventures  to  call  attention  to  a  series  of  Bible 
meditations*  arranged  by  Fr.  Gerard  Sampson,  C.R.  Under 
one  general  heading  are  placed  three  short  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  each  with  its  sub-heading.  Here  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  allowing  another  to  make  one's  meditation 
for  oneself. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  number  of  us  are  using  the  out 
line  on  page  85.  We  are  provided  with  the  suggestion  that 
we  should  make  a  meditation  on  the  journey  of  the  twelve 
spies  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  To  one  of  us  this  is  sufficient ; 
he  thinks  over  the  subject  and  makes  his  own  treatment  of 
it.  Another  reads  through  the  paper  and  is  interested  in 
some  of  the  details  ;  he  determines  to  put  it  aside  and  to 
make  his  own  Bible  research;  he  will  be  richly  rewarded. 
A  third  is  already  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  one  or  other 

*  Bible  meditations  for  every  clay  in  the  year.  Mowbray  &  Co. — 
Monthly  Parts,  4d.  net. 
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point  is  new  to  him  ;  he  will  make  his  meditation  to-morrow 
on  the  thoughts  suggested  under  I.  (c),  or  III.  (a).  One 
there  may  be  who  is  pleased  with  the  whole  paper,  and 
decides  to  read  it  over  in  detail,  choosing  one  of  three  main 
divisions  on  alternate  days  during  the  week. 

Difficulty  is  not,  however,  always  a  disadvantage  in  the 
subject  for  meditation ;  and  one  should  learn  to  intersperse 
difficult  topics  between  others  which  are  more  directly  devo 
tional  or  more  simple.  In  this  exercise  one  desires  to  attain 
to  a  wider  perception  of  Almighty  God  and  His  doings. 
Clergymen  and  theological  students  especially  will  frequently 
choose  themes  that  have  been  suggested  to  them  by  their 
dogmatic  reading ;  but  they  will  do  well  to  vary  them  with 
quite  elementary  meditations,  lest  the  head  should  be  more 
educated  than  the  heart. 

The  following  suggestions,  which  are  very  far  from  being 
exhaustive,  may  be"  of  some  help  in  providing  topics  for 
meditation,  and  thus  aid  the  beginner  in  enlarging  his  range 
of  subjects,  and  varying  his  method  of  treatment. 

(1)  The  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

Use  the  epistles  and  gospels,  and  at  other  times  the  Sunday 
or  special  lessons. 

Advent  will  suggest  the  revelation  of  God  in  history ;  the 
preparation  of  the  world  and  of  the  Jews  for  the  coming  of 
Christ;  the  comings  of  Christ  in  the  individual  life;  the  Last 
Judgment. 

The  Christmas  season  must  have  the  Incarnation  for  its 
main  subject. 

Septuagesima  proposes  the  consideration  of  God  in  nature. 

Lent  is  the  time  for  meditation  upon  sin,  temptation,  peni 
tence,  the  life  of  probation,  and  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

The  feasts  of  the  Apostles  may  be  used  for  meditation  upon 
scenes  from  their  lives ;  or  their  festivals  may  be  chosen  for 
the  contemplation  of  heaven  and  the  life  of  the  saints.  The 
Beatitudes  are  useful  for  Saints'  days. 

(2)  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  the  most  frequent  sub 
ject  of  meditation.      It  should  be  followed  in  every  detail  from 
the  Annunciation  to  the  Ascension.      Special  use  should  be 
made  of  S.  John's  Gospel. 

Between  Christmas  and  Septuagesima  meditations  can  be 
made  on  the  Holy  Infancy,  and  the  hidden  life  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
on  His  Epiphany  to  the  world.  Many  of  the  weeks  after 
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Trinity  will  be  devoted  to  a  close  study  of  His  life  and  teach 
ings  as  revealed  in  the  Gospels. 

(Avancini's   Vita  et  Doctrina  Jesu  Christi  is  very  useful.) 

(3)  Certain  days  of  the  week  may  appropriately  be  devoted 
to  particular  topics. 

Sunday  :   the  Gospel. 

Thursday  :  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  as  Sacrifice, 
Communion,  Worship,  etc.  Passages  of  the  Bible  may  be 
marked,  which  are  suggestive  of  Eucharistic  treatment. 

Friday  may  be  set  apart  for  the  mystery  of  Redemption. 
It  is  through  meditation  that  as  sinners  we  shall  learn  to 
value  and  to  understand  this  great  revelation  and  gift. 

(4)  In  some   sense  Almighty   God  is   the   subject  of  every 
meditation  ;  but  in  particular  He  will  be   the   direct   subject 
again   and  again  under   different   aspects  of   revealed   truth. 
Consider  Him  as  Maker,  Judge,  Ruler,  Spirit ;  think  of  each 
Person  in  eternal  relationship   to   the  other   Persons   of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,   and  in  relation  to  creation  and  redemption. 
Meditate  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  and  upon  the 
distinction   of   Persons  :    the    Fatherhood    of    God,    consider 
His  love  to  you,  His  claim  upon  you,  His  demands;  the  pre- 
Incarnate  life  of  the    Divine    Word.      Whitsuntide   will  not 
suffice  for  meditations  upon  the  Holy  Ghost,  His  Person,  and 
His  office  in  the  world,  the  Church  and  the  individual. 

(5)  The  Church  is  an  important  subject  for  meditation  :  the 
Church   according  to  the    will    of    God;   the   Church   in    the 
making,   the  Church  as   we  find   it,    our  obligations    to   the 
Church.      Missionary    work,   the  conversion  of   the    heathen 
and  of  the  ungodly ;  parochial  life.      In  meditation  we  must 
learn  to  love  and  reverence  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the  spiritual 
kingdom  in  which  we  live  must  be  peopled  by  the   Blessed 
Mother,  and  the  holy  angels  and  the  saints  of  God. 

(6)  The   Sacraments   of   the  Church   will    not  merely  con 
tinually  enter  into  one's  thoughts,  general  meditations  being 
encouraged   to  yield  sacramental  suggestions,  but  will  also 
be   the  subjects    of   particular  meditations.      The  priesthood 
will  be  especially  suitable  to  the  Ember  seasons  for  laymen, 
whereas  priests  will  daily  meditate  as  priests.      One's  baptism 
should  continually  be  in  one's  mind. 

(7)  All  Souls'  Day  and  Easter  Eve  make  one  think  of  the 
faithful  departed,  and  of  one's  own  end;  but  other  occasions 
should  also  be  made.      November  is  a  suitable  time. 
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(8)  Sins,  different  sins,  kinds  of  sins,  degrees  of  sins ;  then 
sin,    its  nature,   its  grievousness,   its  harm,    its   ingratitude, 
etc. ,  the  end  of  sin ;  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  sin  in  the  re 
generate  ;  the  conquest  of  sin. 

(9)  Grace,   and  the  life  of  grace,   ought  to  be  continually 
entering    into    meditations;     the    natural    mind    is    strongly 
Pelagian.      Particular  graces  should  also  be  considered,  their 
peculiar   attractiveness  to  Almighty  God,    their  exemplifica 
tion  in  the  life  of  Jesus   Christ,   and  through    Him    in   His 
saints  ;  their  acquisition. 

(10)  The   trials  of    life;    their   office  in    discipline;    God's 
mercy  therein ;  perseverance,  and  the  overcoming  of  tempta 
tion  ;  the  formation  of  good  habits,  works  of  mercy,  acts  of 
charity,  etc. 

(n)  Heaven  must  not  be  neglected,  and  we  must  learn 
here  not  to  find  the  subject  unpractical.  Heaven  is  warning, 
aspiration  and  education  to  us.  By  contemplating  we  must 
seek  to  desire.  Ascension-tide  and  Saints'  days  may  be 
chosen. 

(12)  The  Creed  will  provide  again  and  again  a  course  of 
meditations,  as  also  the  Lord's  Prayer.      Meditations  must  be 
made  upon  prayer   in   its   varied  aspects,   and   on  the    duty 
and  difficulty  of  prayer. 

(13)  It  has  been  recommended  that  sometimes  one  should 
follow  a  book  of  the  Bible  in  a  series  of  meditations.     The 
ugth  Psalm  contains  176  mysteries  on  meditation;  try  some 
of  them,    especially  verses   which  have    struck  you    as   you 
recited  them  daily  in  offices.      Or  take  the  23rd,  or  iO3rd,  or 
1 39th   Psalm.      In  the  New  Testament  one  may  begin  with 
the  Epistle  of  S.  John,  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and 
later  try  that  to  the  Ephesians  with  the  help  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster's  Commentary.      In  the  Old  Testament  the  life 
of  one  of  the  patriarchs  or  of  David  may  be  chosen. 


II. — ON  A  DIFFERENT  METHOD  OF  MEDITATION 

IT  was  said  in  the  Preface  that  the  writer  disclaims  any 
intention  to  exalt  one  system  of  meditation  above  another. 
He  thinks  that  this  more  active  form,  which  has  been 
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described,   is  the  most  suitable  discipline  for  the  beginner, 
and  that  it  lays  the  best  foundation  for  advance. 

After  some  years  the  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  the  devout 
meditant  into  further  experiences,  especially  if  he  is  being 
drawn  towards  a  more  contemplative  life.  In  some  cases 
active  thinking  will  almost  entirely  cease ;  with  others  the 
meditation  will  change  into  prayer ;  others  will  wait  upon  the 
Lord  and  rest  in  Him.  In  these  experiences  one  must  neither 
resist  the  Holy  Spirit  nor  mistake  spiritual  sloth  for  the 
divine  direction. 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  may  be  of 
service  to  some  who  have  persevered  for  some  years  in  active 
meditations.  The  writer  of  it  will  be  grateful  if  any,  who  find 
the  suggestion  useful,  will  remember  to  pray  for  her  that 
she  may  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  God. 

"  Read  the  lesson  for  the  day  from  the  Gospel,  after 
prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  direct  one's  mind.  I  have 
never  found  that  one  fails  to  be  drawn  to  some  verse  or 
verses.  That  verse  or  passage  is  the  matter  for  one's  next 
day's  meditation.  Then,  at  the  actual  time,  keep  that 
before  one  with  one's  Bible  open  also ;  and  to  give  oneself 
up  to  hearken  what  the  Lord  God  shall  say  concerning  me 
leads  on  to  wonderful  experiences.  If  one  just  realises 
that  each  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  knows  that  one 
has  read  that  portion,  and  cares  with  infinite  care  what 
fruit  it  bears  in  his  life,  he  will  find  that  it  brings  a  glorious 
interest  into  his  Bible  reading  and  prayer,  which  makes  all 
life  different.  One  must  not  be  afraid  to  turn  to  other 
parts  of  one's  Bible,  as  led  during  the  time  of  prayer, 
although  here  one  must  be  careful  to  keep  to  prayer  and 
avoid  study.  But  it  brings  one  so  into  touch  with  one's 
personal  God  that  He  keeps  one  all  right,  and  guards 
against  what  He  disapproves  of  and  in  one. 

"  It  is  a  great  help  also  to  meditate  upon  the  Old  Testa 
ment  lessons  for  the  day  in  the  same  wray,  only  one  natur 
ally  takes  them  in  a  broader  manner  than  the  Gospels  can 
be  taken. 

"  When  someone  objected  that  one  could  not  *  revolve 
the  points  '  of  the  meditation  to  be  made  on  the  morrow, 
Fr.  H.  said,  '  You  prepare  yourself  instead  of  your  medita 
tion.'" 
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III. — ON  SHORT  MEDITATIONS  FOR  BUSY  PEOPLE 

IT  has  been  assumed  in  these  studies  that  the  reader  has 
leisure  for  meditation.  The  question  forces  itself  upon  one 
whether  meditation  is  the  luxury  of  those  who  are  masters 
of  their  own  time.  And  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  most  busy  people  are  most  in  need  of  snatching  a  few 
minutes  during  the  day  for  the  quiet  consideration  of  God. 

I  think  it  was  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln  who  once  said  that 
it  was  very  useful  to  have  to  wait  for  a  train ;  one  could 
make  a  meditation  in  the  waiting  room,  who  could  scarcely 
find  any  other  time.  In  busy  times  we  must  seize  oppor 
tunities — the  walk  to  business,  the  ride  in  the  "  tube,"  while 
peeling  the  potatoes.  For  men  and  women,  who  are  really 
very  busy  all  day,  the  spare  time,  all  too  short,  in  the 
morning  and  evening  is  taken  up  with  prayers  and  Bible 
reading.  If  they  are  to  make  opportunity  for  the  disciplined 
contemplation  of  God,  they  must  learn  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  few  minutes  of  retirement  within  themselves, 
where  the  presence  of  God  is  to  be  found.  They  cannot 
expect  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  oratory  and  the  undisturbed 
half-hour. 

It  will  require  determination  to  find  any  time  possible;  it 
will  require  the  same  to  make  good  use  of  the  time,  not 
giving  way  to  distraction,  nor  to  disappointment.  But  the 
bending  of  the  will  to  this  is  a  sacrifice  to  God,  which  is 
the  sweet  odour  of  devotion ;  and,  if  the  will  be  given  to 
Him,  a  man  is  accepted  according  to  what  he  hath  and  not 
according  to  what  he  hath  not.  And  the  principle  applies 
to  time  and  capacity  as  well  as  to  other  possessions. 

Recognise  therefore  how  greatly  you  need,  as  a  very  busy 
person,  and  much  in  the  world,  to  practise  the  presence  of 
God,  and  be  assured  that  if  you  have  the  will  God  will 
provide  the  way.  The  great  snare  will  be  to  think  that  this 
is  not  a  proper  meditation.  But,  in  truth,  any  one  meditates 
quite  properly  enough  for  Almighty  God,  Who  will  give  Him 
the  few  minutes  which  can  be  snatched  from  a  busy  day, 
even  if  it  be  while  darning  the  stockings,  if  only  the  thoughts 
are  given  to  Him,  because  He  is  the  first  desire  of  one's 
life,  and  because  one  cannot  live  through  the  day  without 
lifting  up  the  heart  to  Him,  lest  one  become  entangled  in 
the  multitude  of  temporal  cares. 

Such  an  one  will  not  make  any  use  of  meditation  outlines ; 
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there  is  no  time  to  prepare  for  the  meditation  formally. 
It  is  the  heart  which  must  be  prepared.  The  good  God 
always  orders  our  life  for  us  in  such  way  as  we  may  make 
most  advance  according  to  His  Will,  one  in  this  way,  one 
in  that.  He  is  leading  a  devout  life  in  its  highest  form, 
who  always  lives  with  God,  and  whose  prayer  is  : 

I  ask  Thee  for  a  present  mind, 
Intent  on  pleasing  Thee. 

Choose  therefore  some  point  for  meditation  which  is  already 
in  the  heart ;  a  verse  of  the  Psalms  which  has  been  helping 
you  since  Sunday;  a  thought  from  the  sermon;  a  line  of  a 
favourite  hymn.  Or  think  about  the  love  of  God,  or  about 
Jesus  Christ,  or  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  of  leaving 
the  children  in  the  care  of  God.  Then  consider  that  the 
work  which  you  arc  doing  is  not  a  distraction  from  His 
service,  but  is  His  service.  Put  yourself  in  that  way  into 
His  presence.  If  you  are  alone  you  can  kneel  down  for  a 
momentary  act  of  worship ;  but  very  probably  you  cannot 
do  this.  Now  lift  up  the  heart  to  Him,  and  just  think  of 
Him;  say  to  Him  whatever  is  in  your  heart,  a  little  prayer 
for  grace,  an  ejaculation.  All  that  you  need  is  to  recall  His 
presence  as  your  Saviour,  Guardian  and  Friend.  You  have 
meditated,  if  you  have  realised  this.  Then  thank  Him.  In 
this  way  you  have  made  a  meditation  in  five  minutes. 

Gradually  you  may  be  led  on  to  something  further  ;  your 
own  spiritual  experiences  are  giving  you  many  things  to  think 
about,  and  your  Bible  reading  has  stored  your  mind  with 
divine  utterances.  You  want  to  think  ;  you  have  an  illustra 
tion  to  be  drawn  out.  You  must  learn  now  to  carry  on  a 
progressive  meditation  from  day  to  day,  picking  up  a  crumb 
each  day,  and  going  back  to  what  you  were  last  thinking  of 
and  carrying  it  on  a  stage  further. 

I  will  suppose  that  it  is  Eastertide,  and  that  the  sermon  last 
Sunday  was  upon  the  words,  "  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?  .  .  .  The  stone 
was  rolled  away  "  (S.  Mark  xvi.  3,  4).  It  is  easy  to  think 
of  these  women  sadly  waiting  all  the  Saturday  with  their 
spices  ready,  then  getting  up  very  early  on  the  Sunday  morn 
ing,  and  starting  almost  before  dawn  on  their  mournful  visit, 
walking  silently  with  broken  hearts.  What  were  they  think 
ing  of?  Picture  to  yourself  their  past  glorious  memories, 
and  how  through  them  all  ran  the  terrible  fact  of  Good 
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Friday,  and  the  hopeless  depression  of  a  Christ  Who  only 
•was.  Here  you  lift  up  the  heart  to  Him  in  praise,  knowing 
Him  to  be  a  Christ  Who  is  ever  present  with  you.  You  thank 
God  for  His  gift  of  a  living,  loving  Saviour.  And  now 
something  calls  you  off ;  but  you  have  the  fruits  within  you 
of  a  good  meditation. 

To-morrow  you  find  a  few  minutes ;  you  begin  as  you 
began  yesterday,  and  you  come  to  the  new  difficulty — that 
stone  in  the  way.  Yet  the  women  go  on,  cannot  keep  away 
indeed  from  the  tomb  which  holds  the  love  that  had  been. 
Dear  Lord,  give  me  such  perseverance  !  And  that  stone  : 
have  I  never  felt  something  Tike  that  between  myself  and 
Christ? 

It  is  perhaps  the  third  day,  when  you  reach  the  words, 
"  The  stone  was  rolled  away. "  You  recall  past  difficulties  in 
your  life  which  somehow  have  disappeared  :  you  think  of 
Him  Who  removed  them  ;  you  praise  Him.  You  pray  for  a 
faith  which  will  remove  mountains.  You  take  courage. 

And  each  day  you  carry  away  with  you  Christ  in  your 
heart  and  in  your  daily  life.  You  have  brought  Him  into 
the  troubles  and  distractions  of  business  and  home,  and  life 
is  illuminated.  Can  you  not  meditate?  Well!  never  mind 
whether  you  can  or  not ;  but  as  you  love  the  dear  Lord 
and  to  think  of  Him,  let  your  mind  play  with  these  holy 
scenes,  or  with  any  everyday  illustration  which  you  can  work 
up  with  a  little  prayer  and  a  little  of  your  own  spiritual 
experience ;  and  even  if  to-day  you  scarcely  get  into  your 
subject,  you  will  have  spent  a  few  profitable  moments, 
brightening  your  heart  by  His  presence,  providing  something 
to  think  of  at  another  time,  and  training  your  imagination 
to  do  something  better  than  dwell  on  grievances  and  trials 
and  sadness  and  difficulties  and  depressions.  And  by  degrees 
you  will  acquire  greater  facility,  and  it  will  grow  to  be  a  great 
source  of  help  to  you,  just  like  saying  over  to  yourself 
snatches  of  hymns,  which  attract  you  and  help  you  to  realise 
the  unseen  beauties  of  God. 

When  shall  these  eyes  Thy  heaven-built  walls 
And  pearly  gates  behold  ? 

Oh,  Christ  !   do  Thou  my  soul  prepare 
For  that  bright  home  of  love. 
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For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 
Eph.  iii.  14. 

Picture  :  S.  Paul  on  his  knees.* 

Resolve  to  practise  meditation  more  diligently  as  an  aid  to  progress  in 
prayer  and  Communion. 

I. — For  this  cause  I  bow. 

(a)  For  this  cause,  namely,  because  I  thus  suffer,  and  because  it  is  your 
glory  (see  ver.  13).     He  bowed  his  knees  to  the  Father  that  thus  he 
was  allowed  to  suffer  with  His  Son,  that  thus  he  might  also  be 
glorified  with  Him  (Rom.  viii.  17). 

(b)  What  significance  in  this  act  in  which  body  and  soul  unite  !     To  S. 
Paul  it  involved  the  ascription  of  strength,  faith,  love  and  know 
ledge  to  Almighty  God  through  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ.     And  he 
was  confident  that  for  all  this  "  He  is  able."    Reverence  gives  great 
confidence  towards  God. 

(c)  Such  prayerful  reverence  opens  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  us.     God  the  Father  grant  you  to  be  filled  with  all  His 
fulness,  with  the  fourfold  graces  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
fruits  of  his  abiding  in  our  hearts,  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  the  inner  man.     Here  is  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity  to  be  realised  in  meditation. 

II. — I  bow  my  knees. 

(a)  In  worship.     S.  Paul  penetrates  in  this  passage  through  the  human 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  new  Name  before  which  even  heaven 
bows  the  knee  (Phil.  ii.  10).     He  is  entering  through  worship  into 
the  height  and  depth  of  what  passes  knowledge. 

(b)  In  submission  (S.  Luke  xxii.  41).     Such  truths  as  S.  Paul  perceived 
are  never  to  be  seen  except  through  submission.     "  He  giveth  grace 
to  the  humble."     Enter  into  meditation  by  submission  :   "  Thy  will 
be  done  "  :  by  submission  of  body  as  expressive  of  submission  of 
spirit,  and  as  assisting  its  submission.     "  I  desire  that  ye  faint  not 
at   my   tribulations   for  you"   might   be   an   experience  which  we 
could  be  ambitious  to  realise  in  meditation,  where  God  denies  it  in 
persecution. 

(c)  In  prayer  (Acts  ix.  40).    Prayer  to  be  powerful  is  not  to  be  separated 
from  worship  and  submission.     He  prays  best  who  has  learnt  to  do 
so  through  meditation,  and  has  learnt  the  distinction  between  the 
two.    No  wonder  if  such  an  one  finds  that  he  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think.     Such  an  one  the  Holy 
Spirit  helps  in  his  infirmities  (Rom.  viii.  26). 

III. — Apply  this  Epistle  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

(a)  I  bow  my  knees.  This  is  worship,  and  no  mere  customary  act  of 
courtesy.  If  it  is  not  worship  it  is  idolatry.  And  the  worship  of 
Eucharistic  Adoration  involves  submission — the  oblation  of  the  will 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  life, — and  prayer — "to  receive  these  our 
prayers." 

*  "  Once  a  friend  was  about  to  read  to  him  the  daily  prayers  used  by  a  poor  Italian 
woman ;  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  forehead  (so  as  to  overshadow  his  eyes),  caught  a  low 
chair,  and  knelt  on  it,  as  if  that  were  the  only  proper  position  for  him  while  the  prayers 
were  read." — Memoir  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keble,  ii.  597. 
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(b)  In  the  Blessed  Sacrament  we  understand  the  prayer  of  the  Epistle 
that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith.     Learn  to  linger  over 
your  Communions  :  He  will  make  as  though  He  would  go  farther, 
unless  we  constrain  Him,  saying  "  Abide  with  us"  (S.  Luke  xxiv. 
28,  29).     Meditate  often  on   this  holy  sacrament  to  enter  into  its 
truths  and  to  prepare  our  hearts  for  it.    Here  too  we  shall  be  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love. 

(c)  It  is  here  too  that  we  appreciate  S.  Paul's  reference  to  the  strength 
ening  in  the  inner  man.     We,  who  are  not  worthy  to  gather  up  the 
crumbs  under  his  table,  are  strengthened  by  the  children's  bread 
from  the  table  of  the  Father  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     "  Filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 


II 

They  feared  as  they  entered  into  the  cloud. — S.  Luke  ix.  34. 
Picture  :   the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Pray  :  not  to  shrink  from  fear  in  the  spiritual  life. 
I. — The  Transfiguration. 

(a)  The  conditions  of  the  Transfiguration  suffice  to  explain  its  unique 
character  of  mystery.     It   was   after   the   Petrine   confession  :  the 
reward  of  a  true  confession  is  fuller  insight,  whereby  we  go  on  to 
know  the  Lord.     It  was  after  the  first  revelation  of  the  Passion 
(ver.  22),  bringing  into  harmony  two  such  opposed  revelations  as 
the  Messiahship  and  His  rejection.     It  was  to  disciples,  who  were 
consequently  in  some  degree  able  to  receive  it. 

(b)  There  is  in  the  Transfiguration  almost  a  lack  of  reality,  shared  in 
some  degree  by  the  Temptation.     The  crises  of  His  human  life  are 
often  so  simple  and  homely  that  we  are  amazed  at  such  a  scene  as 
this,  with  its  mysterious  visitors,  the  shining,  the  voice,  the  cloud. 
If  we  look  more  closely,  the  same  element  is  to  be  found  in  scenes 
which  we  usually  contrast  with  the  Transfiguration.     The  birth- 
scene   has   its   inner   mystery   and   its    angelic    ministrations  :  the 
Passion,  so  full  of  pathos,   has  its  awe-inspiring  elements  in  the 
darkness,  the  confessions,  the  rent  veil. 

(c)  To  some  this  aspect  is  a  stumbling  block,  and  they  would  explain 
away  the  mystery  as  due  to  the  reverential  accretions  of  the  early 
Christian   imaginings.     Consider  whether,  if  Jesus   Christ  be  the 
Son  of  God,  the  absence  of  such  mystery  would  not  be  a  yet  greater 

difficulty. 

II.— The  cloud  of  fear. 

(a)  We  must  expect  to  find  mystery  when  we  study  Jesus  Christ :  He 
will  soon  carry  us   out   of  our   depths.     And  expect    too  to  find 
mystery  in  our  own  lives,  when,  as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  we  learn 
to  walk  with  Him.     There  is  indeed  much  to  fear  in  our  lives,  not 
least  to  fear  ourselves.     But  to  fear  is  to  have  the  cloud  of  God 
leading  us  to  a  revelation  of  His  beloved  Son. 

(b)  The  most  important  fear  is  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  wisdom  :  the 
due  apprehension  of  the  presence  and  authority  of  God.     Many  a 
life  has  gone  on  steadily  for  a  long  time,  without  grave  conscious 
sin.  but  has  little  of  the  reverence  of  God's  obligations.     There  is 
need  of  the  fear  of  the  supernatural  in  life,  the  responsibility  of 
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grace  :  henceforth  life  becomes  a  mystery,  conscience  is  no  longer 
easy-going,  God  speaks  to  the  heart,  guides  life,  and  we  have  to 
respond. 

(c)  Or  there  is  a  cloud  overshadowing  life,  scarcely  perceived  saving  at 
odd  moments,  when  fear  creeps  over  one  :  a  cloud  of  past  sin,  or  an 
extenuated  cloud  of  indifference  and  carelessness.  To  fear  is  then 
the  sign  of  His  presence.  Oh  !  then  for  this  to  be  true  of  us,  "  This 
is  My  Beloved  Son,  hear  Him." 

III. — The  cloud  is  the  cloud  of  God's  glory. 

(a)  The  cloud  of  mystery.     Even  if  the  visible  incense  be  denied  us, 
would  that  we  might  see  the  invisible  cloud  of  glory  which  trans 
figures  Christ  on  the  Altar,  and  which  speaks  to  us  of  His  decease. 
Would   that  as  we  return   from  our  Communion,  Jesus  might  be 
found  alone  in  our  hearts.     Apply  this  to  other  sacraments  which 
we  have  received. 

(b)  The  cloud  of  affliction,  when  God  calls  a  disciple  aside  from  the 
others,  and  wraps  him  up  in  this  cloud.     We  may  uell  tear  :  to  fear 
is  no  sign  that  Christ  is  not  with  us  in  the  affliction  :  it  is  the  sign 
that  we  are  human.     But  why  has  He  thus  take n  us  apart  ?     To  see 
His  glory  in  this  affliction.     Before  it  passes  He  will  teach  us  to  say 
that  "It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

(c)  The  mount  of  prayer  may  be  a  mount  of  transfiguration  with  its 
cloud  of  glory  :  to  know  prayer  so  as  to  fear.     There  is  much  to 
fear  in  it.    There  may  be  a  revelation  in  it  of  something  from  which 
we  shrink,  or  a  fear  of  having  to  tell  God  something  we  have  done 
or  neglected:  a  fear  too  of  importunity  (see  Gen.  xviii.  32).     Apply 
likewise  to  meditation. 


Ill 

Go  up  into  the  mountain  and  ste  the  land,  what  it  is. — Num.  xiii.  17,  18. 
Picture :  the  twelve  spies  searching  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Resolve  :  to  prepare  my  meditation  to-night  more  carefully. 
I.— The  searching  of  the  land. 

(a)TThe  object  of  this  search  was  that  the  people  might  keenly  desire  to 
possess  the  land:  the  same  is  the  purpose  <>f  meditation.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  for  those  who  strive  to  conque-  it:  no  «  ne  will 
strive  unless  he  keenly  desires.  Many  like  the  idea  of  meditating, 
and  have  a  ris;ht  intention  (Deut.  i.  22,  23)  :  but  the  search  must  be 
penetrating  (Num.  xiii.  21)  if  we  are  to  assure  ourselves  whether  the 
land  be  good  or  bad  (ver.  19). 

(b)  The  search  is  not  without  difficulty  :  if  we  do  n  t  enc  uraee  our 
selves  in  God  it  may  prove  disheartening.     Certainly  the  land  flows 
with  milk  and  honey,  but  likewiseits  inhabitant  are  indeed  giant    by 
comparison  with  whom  we  feel  as  grasshoppers  (ver.  331.     And  the 
sea  ch  lasted    forty    days,    a  period  corresponding    to    the    whole 
wilderness  life. 

(c)  And  the  search  is  only  preparatory  to  conquest.     Meditation  is   to 
help    us   in    the   Christian  warfare    by  fixing    and    e    k  ndling   our 
desires  :  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  Christian  life.   If  a  meditation  have 
no  result  upon  us  in  the  way  of  increasing  mir   s-renuousness  it  has 
effected  nothing.     Ten  of  the  spies  searched  the  bind  .nd  found  it 
desirable,  yet  never  entered  it. 
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II. — Some  aspects  of  the  search . 

(a)  It  was  the  time  of  first-ripe  grapes,  of  figs  and  of  pomegranates.     In 
this  land  indeed  th-re  are  always  fruits  (Apoc.  xxii.  2),  but  they  will 
be  found  best  by  those  who  search  for  them  when  still   fresh  from 
receiving  the  law  of  God,  and  not  yet  discouraged  by  the  way. 

(b)  They  came  to  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22)  where   the  patriarchs  were 
buried  (Genesis  xxiii.  2,  xlix.  31).     In  meditation  we  are  treading 
where  the  saints    have  trod,    we    are   exploring  the  home   of  our 
spiritual  ancestors.     At  nearly  every  step  the  spies  must  have  been 
reminded  of  their  national  hKtory,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
land  which  the  Lord  had  promised  to  give  them. 

(c)  Their  impressions  depended  upon  their  frame  of  mind.     The  best 
preparation  for  meditation  is  a  Christian  life.     Some  even  brought 
an  evil  report  and  declared  that  it  was  a  land  which  eateth  up  its 
inhabitants  (Num.  xiii.  32)  :  there  are  those  who  believe  that  heaven 
is  dull.     These  same  ten  had  begun  by  being  merely  disheartened 
through  not  trusting  in  God  (xiii.  27-29,  31,  and  Deut.  i.  258).    Two 
only  retained  their  confidence  in  Him  (xiii.  30,  xiv.  6ff). 

III. — The  fruits  brought  back. 

(a)  The  cluster  of  grapes  on  a  staff.     The  staff  is  the  yoke  of  Christ 
which  the  Christ'an  must  bear,   and  which  is  none  other  than  the 
wood  of  the  Cross  ;  and  bearing  which  he  has  with  him   the  sweet 
fruit  of  the  vine,  the  blood  of  the  grape,  shed  upon  the  tree.     This 
indeed  is  the  first  rich  fruit  of  searching  the  land   (see  Migne's  5. 
Aug.  vol.  v.  App.  Serm.  xxviii).     We  may  picture  Joshua  and  Caleb 
bearing  the  pole,  or  now  one  and  now  another  of  the  twelve.     Re 
garding  the  two  and  the  ten,  we  may  consider  the  two  crucified  with 
Christ,  on  either  side  one  :  one  entered  with  Him,  and  one  did  not. 

(b)  More  generally  they  were  to  "  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  "  (xiii. 
20),  rich  foretaste   for  the  sojourners  in  the  wilderness.     Not  the 
strong  garlic,  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt   (Num.  xi.  5),  but  the  fig, 
pomegranate,  olive,  and  the  rich  corn  and  wild  honey,  that  they 
might  acquire  a  taste  for  the  food  of  the  promised  land  a  bright 
prospect  of  the  time  when  they  should  sit  under  their  own  vine  and 
under  their  own  fig-tree. 

(c)  Caleb  and  Joshua  were  the  fruits  of  these  fruits,  who  had  had  God 
with  them  in  their  hearts  all  the  while,  and  who  said  "  if  the  Lord 
delight  in  us  then  He  will  bring  us  into  this  land  and  give  it  us  " 
(xiv.  8). 


IV 

Understandest  tJwu  what  thou  readest  ? — Acts  viii.  30. 
Picture :  Philip  interpreting  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  to  the  Ethiopian. 
Resolution  :  a  small  practical  resolution  on  Bible-reading,  as  required. 
I.— The  Bible. 

(a)  The  devout  Jews  of  the  post-exilic  age  found  their  portion  of  the 
Bible  to  be  to  them  a  great  means  of  grace,  see  e.g.  Ps.  cxix.  72,  103. 
It  was  to  them  the  expression  of  the  law  of  God  which  a  man  was  to 
obey,  and  it  illuminated  the  dark  pathway  of  life  and  directed  the 
footsteps.  Because  they  delighted  in  this  law  of  God  they  found 
their  happiness  in  its  written  exposition. 
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(b)  The  Ethiopian  was  reading  the  scriptures  as  he  returned  from  wor 
shipping  in  Jerusalem  :  much  therein  was  obscure  to  him,   but  he 
may  have  hoped  to  find  the  meaning  clearer  now  that  he  had  joined 
in  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  temple.     His  honest  perseverance 
was  rewarded  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  viii.  29). 

(c)  One  there  was  Who  both  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  and  Who  made  every  word  of  God  the  law  of  His  life :  in 
Himself  He  possessed  the  interpretation  of  this  half  volume  ;  yet 
He  made  its  study  His  delight,  with  its  words  He  foiled  the  tempter 
and  sustained  Himself  upon  the  Cross.     No  greater  testimony  can 
exist  to  the  inspired  character  of  the  Old  Testament. 

II. — The  Christian  and  the  Bible. 

(a)  From  the  earliest  days  the  Christians  steeped  themselves  in  the 
written  word  of  God  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  assumed 
by  S.  Paul  on  the  part  of  the  gentile  converts  is  almost  startling.  He 
insists   upon    the  responsibility   of  public    reading  ;    it    is   one    of 
Timothy's   spiritual    advantages   that  he  was   brought   up  on    the 
Scriptures. 

(b)  Yet   even   in  the  Christian  dispensation    S.    Philip's  question    is 
apposite,  although  we  have  a  whole  Bible,  and  the  second  volume 
interprets  the  first.     It  is  of  the  former  volume'^that  our  Lord  said, 
"  And  they  are  they   which   testify  of  Me."     It  is  a  too  common 
affront  of  Holy  Scripture  to  assume  that  it  is  the  one  book  which 
does  not  need  careful  study. 

(c)  It  is  God's  book  of  devotion.     He  has  given  us  one  Church,  one 
ministry,  one  service  of  public  worship,  one  prayer,  one  book  of 
devotion .     To  this  book  I  must  bring  reverence,  the  spirit  of  prayer, 

a  teachable  disposition,  reading  it  in  God's  presence.  Bible  read 
ing  is  the  preparation  of  the  heart  for  meditation  :  the  heart  and 
memory  of  the  meditant  must  be  stormed  with  the  words  of  the 
Bible. 

IIL—The  Bible  and  Christian  life. 

(a)  To  the  Christian  it  is  an  axiom  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  is  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,     It  is  something  to  study  the  Messianic  inter 
pretation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  prime  consideration  is 
whether  one  goes  on  to  seek  Him.     As  of  old  He  opens  to  us  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  it  is  that  our  hearts  burn  within  us  (S.  Luke 
xxiv.  32). 

(b)  The  Church  has  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.     The 
depreciation  of  the  Sacraments  in  a  past  age  is  no  warrant  for  a 
similar  depreciation  of  the  written  Word  now,  whether  in  preaching 
or  in  private  reading,  nor  for  the  substitution  of  devotional  writings 
for  the  inspired  Book  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  directed  the  Church 
to  collect  and  preserve. 

(c)  Like  all  books  which  are  worth  reading  this  book  demands  on  our 
part  patience  and  reverence  ;  but  above  all  a  serious  endeavour  to 
live  the  life.     Some  are  obliged  to  study  it,  especially  the  clergy  and 
theological  students.  What  if  it  be  not  first  of  all  the  most  treasured 
book  of  one's  own  inner  life  ! 


